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MISS CHERITON’S RIVAL. 


I 


“ ELEN, is it possible that you have 
not finished that letter yet ?” 

It was a weary and slightly-plaintive voice 

that came from one of the deep bay-windows 

of the library at Trefalden Manor, and made 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


voice, this time a little perversely. “I can’t 
see any reason why you should be specially 
careful in addressing Miss Cheriton.” 
“Consider Miss Cheriton in the light of 
Harry’s fiancée—is there no reason, then?” 
“Less than ever, if that be possible.” 
“ Well, I have not time to argue with you 








on the book-lined walls, some on the polished 
floor—as the summer breeze capriciously 
tossed the rustling leaves outside. One of 
these golden intruders fell across the girl’s 
white dress, danced to and fro across her pa- 
per, and seemed to linger tenderly over the 
slender hand as she made a final flourish of 














the girl addressed raise her head quickly 
from the table over which she was bend- 
ing 
“Why, Rafe!” she said, with a little 
Sart; then added, in an ordinary tone: “I 
tid not know that you were there, dear. Yes, 
[vill finish in a minute. But it is such an 
mportant letter that I must be specially care- 
about it, you know.” 
“Ne, I don’t know,” responded the same 


“* By Jove Rafe! who is that?’ "'—Page 291. 


1 now. I must finish the letter and take it to 
| Aunt Maida for inspection. After that, I 
| shall be at your service.” 

Silence after this—silence only disturbed 
by the movement of Helen’s pen across the 
paper, and the soft swaying of the green 
boughs that drooped before the open window. 
A few stray gleams of sunshine only found 
admittance through the jealous curtain of 
shade, and danced and flickered about—some 








her pen at the bottom of the page, and then 
pushed it from her. 

When she lifted her face it looked pale 
and somewhat weary. Yet, even with these 
disadvantages, the summer sunshine might 
have travelled far before it would have found 
a lovelier face on which to rest. The com- 
plexion was stainless of color as marble, the 
features were exquisitely delicate, the eyes 
large and dark, and the hair of that rich, red 
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gold which is at once the rarest and most 
beautiful tint known to Nature or to art. 
There was something exceedingly quaint in 
her style of beauty; and, notwithstanding 
that one glance at her face might have proved 
to the dullest comprehension that here was 
one of the exceptional women who could say 
with Cleopatra— 
“* Like the moon, I make 
The ever-shifting current of the blood, 
According to my humor, ebb and flow "— 

there was also a childlike simplicity and 
grace about her which made a strange and 
attractive contrast to her extraordinary beau- 
ty. Indeed, the full revelation of this beauty 
had yet to come to Helen Trefalden. As she 
stood up now, and, pushing back her hair with 
a tired gesture, looked into a large mirror op- 
posite, she knew, of course—she would have 
been blind if she had not known—what rare 
loveliness was imaged there. But she real- 
ized no more than the merest child what a 
potent power in the world—a power setting 
at defiance all other powers—such loveliness 
could be made. 

“ Rafe, dear,” she said, “‘on considera- 
tion, I won’t take this letter to Aunt Maida 
just now. She is probably asleep, and I 
should only disturb her. Shall I bring the 
German grammar, and let us study our lesson 
together ?” 





“Not to-day,” was the answer. “It is 
too warm for German. In fact, I think we 
have fagged away at it long enough. Come 


here—let us be idle and talk.” 

Helen obeyed, but it was rather slowly. 
Her lagging step, and a slight contraction of 
the brows, seemed to indicate that she would 
rather have been left alone; but still she 
summoned a smile as she drew back the cur- 
tains and faced a small, delicate cripple—boy 
or man, it was hard to say which—who lay 
on a couch under the open window. 

“Well,” she said, “here Iam. What 
will you have?” 

“ Sit down,” he said. 
you.” 

She sat down without any demur, and re- 
turned the gaze which he bent on her. Yet 
this was no trifling thing to do, for many 
people found Rafe Trefalden’s eyes exceed- 
ingly hard to meet. People, in especial, who 
had any thing to conceal, always grew un- 
comfortable when those bright, hazel eyes 
rested on them—eyes which looked as if they 
might have read, not only the face, but the 
heart and mind as well ; which were luminous 
with intellect, full of a certain satirical hu- 
mor, and sometimes (not always) shining 
with a tender beauty which made his cousin 
think that he had not been ill-named Raphael, 
after the angel of God. Although he looked 
so young, he had reached the full years of 
manhood ; though, as far as practical useful- 
ness went, manhood was to him at most only 
an empty name. He had been a cripple since 
early childhood. But for this, “he might 
have been any thing,” his teachers always 
said ; and his parents—whose only other son 
was by no means intellectually gifted—felt 
the disappointment so bitterly that it almost 
weaned their affection from the unconscious 
cause of it. There was no want of kindness, 
no want of tender and considerate care; but 
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there was a want of that golden sympathy 
without which human hearts shrivel and be- 
come like unto the dust beneath our feet. 
Into this state Rafe Trefalden was drifting 
when an influence which was to save him en- 
tered his life. He was fifteen when a young- 
er brother of his father died, leaving an insol- 
vent estate and an orphan child. The estate 
Mr. Trefalden handed over to the dead man’s 
creditors; the child he brought home and 
adopted into his own family. “ As she grows 
older, she will be of great service to you,” he 
said to his wife, who was a languid invalid ; 
and his prophecy was amply verified: for, as 


, the little Helen grew older, she became vir- 


tually her aunt’s right hand, doing every 
thing brightly and cheerfully which a paid 
companion would have done as a matter of 
taskwork and duty. But, above all, she was 
Rafe’s friend, companion, pupil, and sister. 
The affection between these two was singu- 
larly touching in its depth and intensity. 
For ten years they had shared every feeling 
in common, until of late a slight cloud of re- 
serve had risen between them which Rafe 
was plainly determined should be dissipated 
now. 

“Helen,” he said, quite abruptly, “of 
course nobody else could see it; but I see 
that you are suffering.” 

Helen smiled—not brightly, nor yet sadly, 
but with an expression between the two. 

“Not much, dear,” she said. “And you 
may trust me that it will soon be less.” 

“Tt almost kills me to think that a man 
like that has power to make you suffer for a 
moment.” 

“Don’t blame him, Rafe,” she said, with a 
sudden mixture of gentleness and contempt. 
“He is weak, you know, and easily swayed by 
whatever face is near him. Then it would 
have been hard if he had been bound bya 
boy and girl fancy. He went into the world 
and forgot it. I stayed here and remembered 
it. That is all.” 

“He is the first Trefalden whom I ever 
knew or heard of without a sense of honor,” 
said Rafe, bitterly. 

“That is where you do him injustice,” 
said Helen, quickly. ‘Iam sure he does not 
even imagine that he was in any manner 
bound to me. Don’t you know how different- 
ly a man of the world looks at these things ? 
I assure you I do not blame any thing but my 
own folly. I understand all the rest so 
well.” 

“ And you don’t understand that?” 

“No, I don’t understand that. However, 
it is not any thing which it matters about un- 
derstanding. What is to be borne, I can 
bear, Rafe. You may be sure of that.” 

“T am sure of it, dear,” said Rafe, gently. 

“And pray remember that I am neither 
so weak nor so unjust as to feel any bitterness 
toward Miss Cheriton. Every word of that 
letter I wrote as willingly as Aunt Maida her- 
self could have done. When she comes, I 
shall be as warmly disposed to like her as 
every one of Harry’s kindred should be dis- 
posed to like Harry’s future wife.” 

“Ts that a cut at me, Helen?” 

, ‘Do I ever make cuts at you, Rafe?” 

“Tt sounded like it,” said Rafe, laughing 
a little. ‘You know very well that one, at 





least, of Harry’s kindred is by no means dis. 
posed to like Harry’s future wife.” 

“You don’t know it, Rafe, but you're 
prejudiced.” 

“TI prejudiced!” said Rafe, indignantly, 
“ How often have I told you that I am a phi- 
losopher, Helen, and that philosophers are 
never prejudiced! You are like all the rest of 
your sex. You don’t understand that calm, 
dispassionate mode of judging which puts any 
bias of like or dislike entirely aside.” 

“No, I don’t understand it,” said Helen, 
smiling faintly; “and I am inclined to think 
that, notwithstanding all your pains, I never 
shall understand it. There is one thing, how. 
ever, Rafe, that you must promise me. Meet 
Miss Cheriton kindly, and don’t chill her as 
you chill some people.” 

“Must I promise it for your sake, Helen?” 

“Yes, promise it for my sake; and re. 
member that I shall exact a strict perform. 
ance of the promise.” 

“T don’t think I ever made a promise 
which I did not keep,” said he, gravely. “ And 
yet my heart misgives me about this girl and 
her visit, Helen. Somehow or other I am 
sure that harm will come of it.” 

“T don’t see any possible harm that can 
come of it,” said Helen, flushing. “ You need 
not fear for me, Rafe, if that is what you 
mean.” 

“T never feared for you in my life, dear,” 
answered Rafe. “It would be rather late to 
begin now.” 

It is one thing, however, to make an as- 
sertion, and quite another to fulfil it in spirit 
and letter. Rafe Trefalden would have scorned 
himself if he had suspected for a moment that 
there was any need to “fear” for his cousin 
—any need to think that she was not able jo 
guard her own dignity—but his heart yearned 
over her pain almost as a mother’s might have 
done; and day by day he grew more nervous 
as the time appointed for his brother's return 
approached. 

It was not more than a week after Helen 
wrote her letter to Miss Cheriton that this 
august personage arrived. He came late one 
night, and was not seen by any of the family 
until the next morning, when, descending to 
the breakfast-room, he found that, instead of 
the domestic circle he had hoped to see at 
sembled, his brother Rafe was in solitary oc 
cupation of the field. There had never been 
any love lost between these two brothers, and 
they exchanged a very indifferent greeting 
now. 

“So, you’ve got back at last, Harry!” 
said Rafe. “How are you, pray?” 

“Very well, indeed, thank you,” responé- 
ed Harry, carelessly. ‘‘ How are you?” 

“T am as usual, thanks.” 

“ And how are all the rest? 
mother?” 

“Much better within the last week o 
two, I think.” 

“ And my father and Helen?” 

“ Quite well, I believe.” 

A few more domestic commonplaces were 
exchanged, and then the elder brother sau 
tered to the window. 

“Tt looks pretty out on the terrace,” be 
said. “I believe I will take a turn, until 
breakfast is ready. You'll excuse me, Rafe?” 


How is my 
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But, much to his surprise and not at all 
to his gratification, Rafe volunteered to ac- 
company him. “ You can’t go far,” he said ; 
“and I am good for a short distance. Will 
you hand me my crutches, there?” 

The crutches were handed over, and they 
set out together. The summer morning met 
them with a perfect burst of loveliness, as 
they stepped through the window. Roses 
were climbing and clustering everywhere, 
while beyond was the smooth lawn, park-like 
shrubbery, and, farther still—over beyond the 
orchards and meadows—a curtain of mist 
which marked the river, as it wound along 
the rich lowlands, the soft, blue hills melting 
away on either side. Trefalden gave a slight 
whistle as he stood still and looked around. 
It had been two years since he saw the Manor 
last, and all impressions faded quickly from 
his mind. 

“By Jove, it is lovely!” he said. “I 
don’t believe there’s a prettier place in the 
country. Rafe, I never saw any thing to 
equal it.” 

“It is certainly lovely,” said Rafe, to 
whom the Manor was, next to Helen, the 
dearest thing in the world. “I did not know 
how it would strike a travelled gentleman like 
yourself,” he went on, with an inflection of 
sarcasm, which his brother knew very well. 
“TI am gratified to see that you appreciate 
it.” 

“By George! nobody could help appreci- 
ating it,” said Trefalden. “I don’t think it 
could be improved. By-the-by, are any of the 
country neighbors worth cultivating? We 
shall need to be quite gay in the course of 
the next fortnight, you know.” (Ominous si- 
lence on Rafe’s part.) “‘ Miss Cheriton would 
die of the vapors, if we condemned her to a 
family party all the time. Have any plans 
for her amusement been made ? * 

“That is more than I can tell you. I have 
made none. I won’t answer for the oth- 
ers.” 

“You see she leaves the gayest kind of a 
life in the city, to come down here; and so, 
of course— By Jove, Rafe! who is that?” 

“Have you managed to forget Helen as 
well as the Manor, in the course of two 
years?” asked Rafe, with not a little bitter- 
ness, 

But, for once, the bitterness escaped his 
brother’s ear. He stood still and gazed in 
astonished admiration at the picture which 
aturn of the path disclosed to him. It was 
only Helen; but Helen was in herself a mar- 
vel, on that bright summer morning, standing 
among the roses like another Proserpine. 
She did not see the two young men, for her 
face was turned aside as she clipped right and 
left with her large garden-shears, and filled 
the basket which hung on her arm with roses 
of every hue and kind. As they paused she 
was in the act of reaching after a large bud 
which hung just above her head. Catching 
the bough, she sent a shower of glittering 
dew and perfumed petals down upon her face, 
but, in spite of both, broke off the coveted 
blossom triumphantly, and then turning, all 

ina glow, faced her cousins. 

Rafe, who watched her nervously, was re- 
lieved to see that she neither started nor 


then smiled, and advanced with outstretched 
hand. 
“Welcome back, Harry,” she said. “We 
began to fear that you had quite forsaken 
us.” 
“There was no danger of that,” said Har- 
ry, @ little breathlessly. “I am amazingly 
glad to get back,” he went on, holding her 
hand, and gazing into her face with an admi- 
ration which enraged Rafe. ‘What have 
you been doing to yourself, Helen?” he cried, 
suddenly. ‘You were not always as pretty 
as this, surely?” 
“One is not able to decide upon one’s own 
looks,” said Helen, smiling; “but I don’t 
think I have improved much in these two 
years. Indeed, Aunt Maida says that I have 
decidedly gone off.” 
“Mamma must be blind, then.— Rafe, 
don’t you think that she has improved won- 
derfully ?” 
But, before Rafe could reply, Helen inter- 
posed. 
“You ought to remember I have not been 
accustomed to compliments since you went 
away. Besides, I can’t stop to hear them 
now. Breakfast will be ready—I only came 
out for some roses to fill the vases.” 
“ And we only came out in search of you,” 
said Harry. ‘“‘So we will go back now.” 
Back accordingly they went—Rafe limp- 
ing grimly along, while his brother's ready 
compliments flowed with a facility which 
proved an extensive practice in this branch 
of social accomplishment. With this, as with 
every thing else, however, there is a great 
deal in being inspired ; and no better inspira- 
tion could have been asked than Helen’s face, 
as it looked up at her cousin. During all 
these years spent among women who were 
famous beauties and belles, Henry Trefalden 
had seen no face to compare with it, and the 
realization of this fact came to him with an 
amazement too deep for words. 
Occasionally he had thought, with half- 
amused tenderness, of the pretty cousin far 
away in the green solitudes of the manor, for 
whom he had once had a boy’s sentimental 
fancy; but that the pretty cousin was in 
reality such a woman as the one before him, 
had never for a moment occurred to his mind. 
He had forgotten her face as completely as 
he had forgotten to how much that sentimen- 
tal fancy of which he thought so lightly had 
bound him. Such volatile, impressionable 
people are common enough in the world. No 
man would have stood more stanchly by a 
point of honor (understood as such) than 
Trefalden ; but, what with a mind from which 
impressions were easily effaced, and a heart 
on which impressions were easily made, and 
a convenient habit of ignoring whatever 
chanced to be in the least degree disagree- 
able or embarrassing, he had managed to 
drift into a position which would have star- 
tled him if he could have seen it with—the 
eyes of his brother, for instance. 
Fortunately, however, we do not “ see our- 
selves as others see us,” and so we are spared 
some very shocking disclosures with regard 
to the opinion in which we are held by our 
friends and relatives. Trefalden was in the 
best possible spirits, the best possible humor 





tumed pale. She looked a little surprised, 





with himself and everybody else, as he saun- 


tered along between his brother and his cous- 

in, both of whom were puzzled, and one of 
whom was indignant at his light uncon- 
sciousness. 

“What does he mean?” thought Helen, 
wistfully. “Surely he has not forgottea— 
every thing!” 

“The insolent puppy!” thought Rafe. 
“He believes he can amuse himself with 
Helen, whenever he has nothing better to 
do.” 

Trefalden, meanwhile, was talking in the 
gayest, and, as he flattered himself, the hap- 
piest strain imaginable. 

“What delightful times we used to have, 
Helen!” he was saying. “They would be 


worth living over again, wouldn’t they? Do 
you remember our rows on the river? By- 
the-by, is the boat in good order? I must 


certainly take you out again, and then we can 
talk over the old days at our leisure.” 

“1 don’t think you would find much that 
was worth talking over,” said Helen. “Old 
days do well enough for sentiment, you know, 
but not atall for active interest.—Ah! we 
are just in time. Breakfast is ready, and 
here comes Uncle George.” 

Mr. Trefalden entered the dining- room 
door as the group of three made their ap- 
pearance through the window. He was a 
handsome, middle-aged gentleman, of very 
reserved manners, who shook hands with his 
son as if they had met the week before, and 
nodded to Rafe and Helen. 

“Glad to see you back, Harry,” he said. 
“T hope you mean to spend some time with 
us. The country’s pleasant just now, and 
quite a relief from the city, I should think, 
I trust you left Miss Cheriton well ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you, sir,” said Harry, 
who knew his father too well to feel at all 
chilled by this reception. “She sent her 
kind regards to my mother and yourself, and 
hopes to see you soon,” he went on. “Her 
aunt and herself think of coming down next 
week.” 

“Your mother is very much pleased with 
her letter,” said Mr. Trefalden, as if the whole 
affair was a matter of the most profound in- 
difference to him. “I believe she mentioned 
the 20th as the date on which she will leave 
the city—was it not, Helen ?” 

During breakfast Mr. Henry Trefalden 
decidedly monopolized conversation, talking 
gayly of himself, his friends, and affairs, es- 
pecially his plans for the next few weeks, 
@ propos of which he announced, in an off- 
hand kind of way, that “ Latimer” was com- 
ing down to spend some time with him. 
Questioned regarding who Latimer might 
be, it transpired that this was a person whom 
not to know argued one’s self unknown. 

“Ts it possible you never heard of him?” 
Trefalden asked. “So much for human great- 
ness—and Latimer is a very great man in his 
own circle.” 

“Ts it the Latimer of whom you used to 
talk when you were at college?” asked 
Helen. 

“The very same.” 

“ And in what respect has he become dis- 
tinguished ?” 

‘In his profession, for one thing. Young 
as he is, he has already the reputation of 
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being one of the ablest pleaders and most 
brilliant speakers at the bar. His intellect 
is said to be so keen that even the oldest 
lawyers quail before him.” 

“T hope we shall not imitate their exam- 
ple,” said Helen, laughing. “And is he 
equally a conquering hero in society ?” 

“Equally so. In fact, he has been the 
rage for a season or two; and any one who 
did not know him intimately could not have 
imagined that the indifferent hero of dinner- 
parties and balls was, at the same time, the 
hardest-working student possible to imagine. 
In his profession he has an amount of energy 
that I have never seen surpassed ; but in so- 
ciety you would think that his sole aim in 
life was to kill time and avoid being bored.” 

“ He must be very affected.” 

“No, for there’s a certain charm about 
him with it all. Women, by the scores, fall 
in love with him; and it is only friendly to 
give you a hint to look after your own heart.” 

“Thank you,” said Helen, smiling. Then 
she rose from the table. “I must go to Aunt 
Maida now,” she said. “I will send you 
word whether or not she feels well enough to 
see you this morning.” 

“Bring me word, please,” said he, rising 
also, and walking with her into the hall. 
Don’t press mamma to see me, if she’s not 
well enough,” he went on. “ You know I am 
good for a month at least. Indeed, I am not 
sure that I shall ever go away again. Every 
thing is so charming.” 

“Tam glad you think so,” said she, qui- 
etly; “but our monotonous life would soon 
grow very tiresome to a fashionable gentle- 
man like yourself. If you support it with 
philosophy for a month, I shall be aston- 
ished.” 

“That is because you don’t know—” 

“ What ?” (as he paused.) 

“Oh! a good many things. 
one—yourself for another.” 

“ And Miss Cheriton for a third, no doubt. 
Well, I trust you may find us moderately en- 
tertaining. At least, we have every desire to 
be so.” 

“ And, with the desire, the power—not to 
be moderately entertaining, but to be danger- 
ously charming ”—({adding, as he saw her col- 
or and draw back)—“I think I ought in con- 
science to write and warn Latimer.” 

“Do,” said she, trying to speak lightly; 
“T give you leave to paint me in any colors 
sufficiently formidable to keep him away. 
And now a truce to nonsense, Harry—pray 
move aside and let me pass. Aunt Maida 
will wonder what keeps me.” 

“ And when shall I see you again?” 

“ At dinner, probably.” 

“Oh, no, no!” (imploringly.) “I shall 
smoke a cigar on the terrace, and wait for 
you—as I used todo. Pray, come, Helen; I 
have so much to talk to you about.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to promise,” said 
Helen, coldly, “Aunt Maida usually keeps 
me some time. Good-morning.” 

“T shall certainly look for you, and wait 
for you,” said he. 

But he looked and waited in vain. The 
morning passed, and no Helen came. Poor 
Helen! She was in her own room, fighting a 
battle with herself, of which that loiterer 


Myself for 





among the roses never even dreamed. His 


utter unconsciousness was in a manner worse 
than if he fully realized all that he had done. 
“Tt is I who have been mistaken from first to 
last,” she thought; and that bitter sense of 
having given her heart unasked—the most 
bitter in the world to a sensitive woman— 
rushed over her like a flood. She could only 
soothe it by recalling words and tones which 
Trefalden himself had entirely forgotten, but 
which would certainly have startled him rude- 
ly if they could have faced him instead of 
those pleasant visions which curled before 
him with the smoke of his cigar. 


Il. 


Dvurine the next week, Helen had a diffi- 
cult and very trying part to play, for Trefal- 
den was one of the large class of men who 
always make love to the lips that are nearest, 
without any regard to ties which may bind 
them to lips farther off. His patronizing fan- 
ey for his pretty cousin, his continual refer- 
ence to those past days of which he thought 
so lightly, and his sublime unconsciousness of 
the fact that she desired to avoid him, all con- 
spired to make this week something of a 
nightmare to the girl—so much of a night- 
mare, indeed, that she was heartily glad when 
the day appointed for Miss Cheriton’s arrival 
drew near, 

Punctual, for once, to an appointed date, 
this young lady came—her aunt and her maid 
and her trunks and herself—creating a sensi- 
ble commotion in the Manor, which had long 
been unused to such fashionable incursions. 
Being a beauty and a belle, Miss Cheriton 
was well used to creating a commotion, how- 
ever; and it is doubtful if she would have 
thought that her mission in life had been ac- 
complished without the éclat and noise which 
invariably attended her steps. Her aunt was 
a wealthy and childless widow, who was chief 
among her loyal subjects, and whose indul- 
gent partiality was returned by the most op- 
pressive tyranny that can be imagined. “O 
Louise!” the poor lady would say when un- 
usually ruthless demands were made upon 
her time, her patience, or her purse. But 
the force of expostulation never went further 
than this, and Louise never failed to come off 
victor from any and every conflict that oc- 
curred. There had been some such faint 
show of resistance over this visit to Trefalden 
Manor. Mrs. Surrey had been opposed to it, 
but Louise had borne down all opposition in 
her imperious way. “If you don’t want to 
go, auntie, you need not, of course,” she 
said; “bet I’m going, you know.” In this 
view of the case, what could poor Mrs. Sur- 
rey do but go also? ‘You will be sorry, 
Louise, if you should not marry young Tre- 
falden, after all,” she said; and I know you 
too well to be certain you'll marry him until I 
see you at the altar.” “I’m not at all certain 
myself,” returned Louise, carelessly; “ but 
they say it is a beautiful old place, and I 
mean to go and see it.” 

The beautiful old place was accordingly 
honored by this condescension, and roused 
by the tide of life that rushed into it. The 
sober drawing-room of the Manor scarcely 
seemed like itself, Helen thought, as she 
looked round, on the evening of Miss Cheri- 








ton’s first appearance. Besides the family 
and the two newly-arrived guests, was a third 
stranger who had come down to the city in 
Miss Cheriton’s train, or, at least, on the same 
train as that young lady. This was Harry’s 
distinguished friend, Mr. Latimer. 

“If I had not been told that he was dis. 
tinguished, I should never have suspected 
it,” said Helen, aside to Rafe. 

“Not at first, perhaps,” the latter an. 

















































i 
swered, “‘but afterward I think you would, 
He has more sense than I should have given P 
the man whom Harry described, credit for, a 
Look at his brow and at his eyes!” 

“But he is not handsome at all,” said 7 
Helen, half disappointed. Certainly she was a 
right. Mr. Latimer was not handsome— 
thoroughly high-bred and refined in appear. al 
ance, but undoubtedly not gifted with any el 
trump cards in the way of good looks. He sp 
was small and slender, with a thin, dark face, an 
black hair, a heavy black mustache, and eyes 80 
that should have been black also, but were, to 
instead, of a deep violet blue, fringed by the Tr 
longest and darkest of lashes — very hand- ho! 
some eyes, and eyes that were singularly ex. 
pressive, but, unfortunately, so near-sighted Suz 
that he could not have recognized his own it. 
mother at a distance of ten paces. He man- 
aged, however, to discover something in Helen 
which struck him as sufficiently attractive 
to induce him to cross the floor and make his wor 
first effort toward cultivating her acquaint ‘ 
ance. ligh 

“Won't the beautiful evening tempt you is ai 
to follow Miss Cheriton’s example and go out payi 
on the terrace, Miss Trefalden ? ” he asked. alou 

“Miss Cheriton is a stranger, and has you 
been taken out to admire the view,” an- near 
swered Helen, smiling. ‘“‘ You can imagine “ 
that it would not have the merit of novelty “ 
to me.” be q 

“But I am a stranger, too, and, though condi 
views are mostly of small importance to me, how : 
owing to my infirmity of vision, still I like to ones,’ 
see what can be seen. Perhaps, however” us 
(noticing that she hesitated), “ you don’t feel one ?? 
inclined to play cicerone?” «] 

“Indeed, yes. I am too fond of the Manor kind. 
not to be fond also of showing it off.—Rafe, that y 
will you come?” would 

Mr. Latimer courteously seconded this re “q 
quest; but Rafe had sufficient discretion t mer, gr 
excuse himself on the score of dew; so the B gy. i 
others went off alone. The soft, fragrant the a 
evening seemed to be holding the world ins mind.” 
spell of beauty when they came out—the «“r, 
west was still glowing, and Venus alone was ty,” sai 
visible, holding her court with all the clear In 
heaven to herself, above the golden fringe of advance 
sunset clouds. 

“Tt is rather too late for distant effects,” nay 
said Latimer, “but every thing near at hand 9 4... dsh 
is lovely. What an exquisite old place! It world | 
and roses, and—and, as I live, a bed of lilies! Helen’er 
Lilies are one of the few things that stillre @ unt 






tain the aroma of youth for me—I mean the 
aroma that every thing beautiful has for 
in youth, Miss Trefalden, may I have * 
lily ?” 

“As many as you like, Mr. Latimer,” said 
Helen, putting out her hand with a smile 
She broke off one of the tall flowers, and, # 
she turned and held it toward him, Latime 
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almost caught his breath. At that moment, 
he could liken her to nothing save the Angel 
of the Annunciation. The slender, stately 
figure, dressed in pure white, stood outlined 
against the golden background of the western 
sky, and the whole scene, with its accessories 
—the hair which seemed to make a halo of 
glory about her head, the stainless lily in her 
hand—stamped themselves on his memory, 
and were ever afterward summoned before 
him by the mere fragrance of that flower, 
which he had said alone retained for him the 
aroma of youth. 

“Does not this suit you?” asked Helen, 
who saw his hesitation, but had not vanity 
enough to suspect its cause. 

“No other one could suit me half as well 
as the one you have been kind enough to 
choose for me,” he answered, taking it as he 
spoke. “Now that I have it, it is like many 
another good gift of earth,” he added, philo- 
sophically—“ rather cumbersome and difficult 
to dispose of. What shall I do with it, Miss 
Trefalden? It is rather large for my button- 
hole, don’t you think so?” 

“T’m afraid I must candidly say that I do. 
Suppose you give it to me if you are tired of 
it. It will do for my hair.” 

“T will give it on one condition.” 

“ What is that?” 

“That I may claim it again after you have 
worn it.’’ 

“There must certainly be something very 
light about me,” thought poor Helen. “ Here 
is another man trying to amuse himself by 
paying me foolish compliments.” Said she 
aloud, with very graceful dignity, “I’m afraid 
you forget how many other lilies there are 
near at hand, Mr. Latimer.” 

“For yourself, or for me?” 

“For either or both. For me, that I may 
be quite independent of such an arbitrary 
condition—for you, that you may appreciate 
how much better fresh lilies are than faded 
ones.” 

“Suppose I have a fancy to prefer a faded 
one?” 

“T decline to suppose any thing of the 
kind. You won’t force me to the conclusion 
that you are a very foolish person, and that 
would be foolish, you know.” 

“Genius has its eccentricities,” said Lati- 
mer, gravely. ‘“ Only shallow minds call them 
folly, and I’m sure you won’t force me to 
the conclusion that you have a shallow 
mind.” 

“T should be very sorry to do so, certain- 
ly,” said Helen, laughing. 

In this manner they broke the ice, and 
advanced toward acquaintance. From the 

first, there was an attraction between them— 
& bond of sympathy, which, in the matter of 
friendship, is worth every thing else in the 
world put together. It was not so much 
Helen’s rare beauty that struck Latimer, as 
the sweet, gracious charm of a character 
which was in truth one of the most thorough- 
ly sympathetic that he had ever encountered. 
He was a man of keen observation—a man 
who could read volumes where another would 
Rot decipher a line—but it was not so much 
observation as a certain instinct which drew 
him toward this girl—this fair, stainless lily, 





and cast aside for a pretty French rose of the 
finest artificial make. 

“Here is our best view,” said Helen, 

pausing at an angle of the terrace which 
overlooked the rolling country for a mile or 
two around. “It is almost too late to see it 
now ; but, in daylight—” 

“Tn daylight it must be lovely,” said Lat- 
imer, who could barely see three yards be- 
fore him. ‘“ We will certainly come out here 
to-morrow and enjoy it. Then we can—I beg 
pardon” (as a fan lightly tapped his arm)— 
“is that you, Miss Cheriton ?” 

“Don’t beg pardon for not seeing me,” 
said a silvery voice, which made Helen start 
in turn. ‘ When two people are so well en- 
tertained, they don’t, as a general rule, see 
anybody but themselves. Did I hear you 
really professing to admire the scenery ?” 

“T usually admire as much of it as I can 
see—which is not very much,” said he. “We 
can afford to be incredulous of beauties that 
we have never seen.” 

“ And of some which we do see—is it not 
so? Idon’t mean any thing disrespectful to 
the country, but I frankly confess that I much 
prefer animate to inanimate creation—men 
and women to trees and stones.—Miss Tre- 
falden, you look quite shocked. If we are to 
get on at all, I must give you warning that 
my education has been of the most frivolous 
kind. I am not superior a bit—am I, Mr. 
Latimer? I don’t care for any thing in the 
world except the German and flirtation—do 
I, Mr. Trefalden ?” 

Said Mr. Latimer: ‘‘When a lady abuses 
herself, it is a fixed article of my creed never 
to contradict her.” 

Said Trefalden : “ Miss Cheriton can afford 
to begin an acquaintance by attempting to 
depreciate herself.” Then, in a lower and 
more sentimental tone, “‘ You care for a few 
things in the world besides the German and 
flirtation, I am sure.” 

“ Yourself being one, of course,” said she, 
with a laugh. “Pray don’t be too sure of 
that—too much confidence is always unwise. 
—But Miss Trefalden does not say a word. 
I think I have certainly shocked her.” 
“Does candor ever shock us?” asked 


Helen. “Don’t we rather admire it?” 
“When it suits us—perhaps so. Gener- 
ally, however, it is very disagreeable. If Mr. 


Latimer, for example, were to tell me at this 
moment what he thinks of me, I am sure I 
should find it very disagreeable.” 

“ May I test that, Miss Cheriton ?” 

“Oh, pray do—your opinion is always so 
improving. Not in public, though” (quite 
hastily). “I can depreciate myself, but I 
will not allow any one else to depreciate me 
—when I can help it. We will walk back to 
the house, and you shall give me your dose 
of candor on the way.” 

“Suppose we defer it until we are in the 
house,” said Latimer, who saw her drift very 
plainly, and had no fancy to abandon Helen 
for any thing so hackneyed as a flirtation 
with Miss’ Cheriton. 

“That means that you are anxious to de- 
fer it indefinitely. Will the opinion be so very 
severe that you are afraid I cannot bear it?” 
“There is but one way to answer that 





“By letting me hear it, of course. May I 
take your arm? Harry and Miss Trefalden 
will excuse us, I am sure.” 

Thus unceremoniously left behind, Helen 
felt amused, and Trefalden not half so indig- 
nant as might perhaps be imagined. Louise 
was very charming, of course, and he was ex- 
tremely fond of her; but there was no deny- 
ing the fact that she was not half as pretty 
as Helen, nor—really—half so attractive. So 
he placed Helen’s hand within his arm, took 
up the thread of conversation exactly where 
he had dropped it the evening before, and 
made the path to the house even longer than 
Miss Cheriton succeeded in doing. 

Of this fact they had conclusive evidence 
as they neared the drawing-room, from which 
that young lady’s voice floated out on the 
still night-air. She was singing to a harp- 
accompaniment, and, stopping at the window, 
Helen said, in genuine admiration, “ How 
beautiful she looks !” 

She certainly looked, if not beautiful, at 
least next thing to it; for where does a pretty 
woman appear to half so much advantage as 
at the most graceful instrument which the 
science of harmony has ever given us? With 
her white arms thrown across the golden 
strings, and her face lifted toward Latimer, 
so as to show off its brilliant complexion, its, 
large, blue eyes, and bright, brown hair, if 
Miss Cheriton was not exactly a sight to 
make an old man young, she was at least a 
sight to turn a young man’s head; and of 
this fact she was completely and trium- 
phantly conscious. 

“Yes, she is extremely pretty,” said Tre- 

falden ; but he said it rather coldly. “I don’t 
like flirts, though ; and Louise is a dreadful 
flirt.” 
“T fancy it is a case of Greek meeting 
Greek, with herself and Mr. Latimer,” said 
Helen, laughing. 
“Latimer! Oh! Latimer is a professional 
lady-killer. You must take care how you re- 
ceive his attentions, my dear Helen” (this in 
a tender tone of brotherly care). “I should 
not like him to be able to say that he had 
ever flirted with you,” 
“T don’t think there is the least proba- 
bility of his being able to say so,” answered 
Helen, coolly. ‘“‘There! Miss Cheriton is 
calling you. Had you not better go?” 
Miss Cheriton had, indeed, perceived her 
vassal, and did not hesitate to recall him to a 
due sense of his allegiance. 
“Yonder’s poor Harry, sulking,” she said, 
in a confidential tone, to Latimer. And, not- 
withstanding that there was no trace of sulk- 
ing in poor Harry’s appearance, she thought 
it necessary to add: “I must call him, and 
mollify him; but, pray, don’t you go.” 

So Trefalden was called and mollified. 

Where had he been all this time? They had 

reached the house ever so long before! Miss 

Trefalden was very charming, and flirting was 

very nice, of course; but it wasn’t very prop- 

er—was it, Mr. Latimer ? 

Mr. Latimer replied that, in his humble 

opinion, it was a highly moral amusement, 

but he would not presume to contradict such 
high authority on the subject as Miss Cheriton 
was well known to be. 








whom Henry Trefalden had once possessed, 


question.” 


Mr. Trefalden protested against such a 
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word being applied to his cousin and himself. 
They were like brother and sister; they had 
known each other from their earliest child- 
hood. 

“Oh, I quite understand that kind of 
thing!” said Miss Cheriton, gayly. “I had 
a cousin once—a dear, adorable fellow—and, 
when anybody said any thing of a disagree- 
able nature, I always answered: ‘What! Al- 
fred? How absurd! Why, I’ve known Al- 
fred all my life.’” 

“ And that argument had a silencing ef- 
fect, I presume ?” 

“Tnvariably. So, you see, I can appre- 
ciate the full force of it.” 

Helen, meanwhile, entered, and looked 
round for Rafe. She thought he had made 
his escape, until she heard him call her name 
from the back drawing-room, where the light 
was dim. Following the sound, she found 
him lying on a couch near the arch which 
divided the apartments. 

“What are you doing here, dear?” she 
asked. “ Don’t you find it dull?” 

“How could it possibly be dull with such 
admirable opportunity for observing human 
nature?” asked he. “Sit down, Helen. That 
scene at the harp is worth studying, I assure 
you. I am anxious to see how long Miss 
Cheriton will succeed in keeping both objects 
‘of her game under her hand and in full 
view.” 

“ As long as she pleases, I suppose,” said 
Helen. ‘No doubt, they are both anxious to 
stay.” 

“Hum!” said Rafe, “I have my own 
opinion on that score. However, we shall 
see.” 

In less than five minutes they saw Lati- 
mer leave the harp, and saunter up to his 
hostess. Ten minutes were given to the de- 
mands of courtesy. Then, by deliberate 
degrees, he neared the arch where Helen 
and Rafe were sitting. 

“How delightfully sheltered you are!” 
he said. “May I share your retreat ?” 

“ We are Arabian in our hospitality,” re- 
sponded Rafe, smiling. Then, aside to Helen: 
“ The question is, how long will he be allowed 
to stay?” 

That question was settled almost as soon 
as the other. One swift glance of Miss Cheri- 


ton’s eyes took in the state of uffairs. Be- } 


fore very long, her voice sounded a recall. 

‘*Mr. Latimer, where have you vanished 
to?—Aunty dear, do you know where Mr. 
Latimer is ?—Oh” (with the most innocent 
face imaginable), “there you are! I beg a 
thousand pardons; I had no idea you were so 
pleasantly engaged. I was only going to say 
I would sing your song for you now ; but, of 
course, it does not matter.”’ 

Of course, Latimer was in duty bound to 
rise and go to the harp, to bend over it and 
to listen, while Ais song was sung with glances 
that might have metted a heart of stone. Of 
course, Trefalden did not find this very sooth- 
ing to his feelings ; so, with something of gen- 
uine indignation this time, he, in turn, sought 
Helen. Of course, in due season, Miss Cheri- 
ton was graciously pleased to recall him ; and 
so the game went on, shifting its combina- 
tions, to Rafe’s infinite entertainment. When 





help asking what he thought of his future 

sister-in-law; and his answer amused her a 

little, for he merely shrugged his shoulders, 

and quoted two lines grom a ballad over which 

they had often laughed : 

“*He said I kept him off and on in hopes of 
higher game, 

And it may be that I did, mother; but who 
hasn't done the same ?'” 
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THE ARMY MEDICAL MU- 
SEUM IN WASHINGTON. 


N”™ the least interesting—though, proba- 
bly, the one by strangers most seldom 
visited—of the national institutions in Wash- 
ington, is the “ Army Medical Museum,” sit- 
uated in the old Ford’s Theatre, on Tenth 
Street, between E and F, around which hover 
memories of one of the darkest days in our 
national history. After the assassination of 
President Lincoln, on the eve of the 13th of 
April, 1865, while witnessing a play from a 
private box in this theatre, it was, as will be 
remembered, closed to the public, and for two 
years its doors were never opened save to the 
workmen, who were engaged in demolishing 
and reconstructing the interior, and the few 
visitors who could obtain permission by Sec- 
retary Stanton to visit the fatal building. 
Exactly two years after the enacting of that 
dreadful tragedy, its doors were, however, 
again thrown open to the public, but for an 
exhibition of a very different character from 
those which used to take place on the boards 
of Ford’s. The United States, having ac- 
quired possession of the building, removed to 
its upper story—consisting of a large hall, 
the entire depth and length of the old theatre 
—the collections of pathological specimens 
which, to the number of several thousands, 
had accumulated in the Surgeon - General’s 
office, in obedience to an order issued from 
the War Department in August, 1862. The 
upper floor in this building was found to an- 
swer all the purposes of a museum-hall — 
aside from the sombre significance of the 
character of the collection which was here to 
be stored, and the late history of the building 
— while the side-rooms and portions of the 
lower stories were admirably adapted to 
laboratories and work-rooms for the prepara- 
tion and mounting of the ghastly specimens 
which, until the close, and long after the war, 
continued to pour in from nearly all the hos- 
pitals in the United States in liberal quanti- 
ties, contributed by surgeons and assistant- 
surgeons, and, in not a few cases, by the 
persons themselves upon whom operations 
had been performed. 

Since then, this collection has grown to 
be one of the most unique, and, in some re- 
spects, most important in the world. At the 
time of my visit (November, 1872), it num- 
bered upward of fifteen thousand objects, 
distributed as follows; surgical depart- 
ment six thousand two hundred “and six; 
medical department, eleven hundred and 
twenty-three; anatomical department, nine 
hundred and thirty-eight; department of 
comparative anatomy, about one thousand ; 





thousand and thirty-three. There is also a 
library attached to the museum, numbering 
upward of eighteen thousand volumes, mostly 
on surgery and medicine, in nearly all lan- 
guages ; besides a photographic gallery, used 
exclusively for photographing the specimens 
sent (including those which come under the 
microscopical division), and other objects of 
interest in connection with this museum. 

At the time when the first report was made 
of the Army Medical Museum, on the Ist of 
January, 1863, the collection (begun in August 
of the previous year) consisted of thirteen 
hundred and forty-nine objects. Of these, 
nine hundred and eighty-five were surgical 
specimens, one hundred and six medical, and 
one hundred and thirty-three missiles, etc., 
which, for the greater part, had been ex- 
tracted from the body. This latter class 
included (and includes) round and conical 
bullets, shot, grape, canister, fragments of 
shell, arrows, arrow-heads, and the like. 
Strenuous efforts were, in all cases, made to 
procure an accurate surgical and medical ac- 
count of every case from which a specimen 
has been taken, and these efforts have since 
been followed up with such a degree of suc- 
cess that, at the present time, a complete, 
though necessarily brief and concise, history 
has been obtained in a majority of the cases. 
In view of the fact that the value of all 
pathological preparations depends, to a very 
great extent, upon the completeness and 
accuracy of their history, this adjunct to 
the museum is a most valuable and desirable 
one, and, as such, duly estimated by the 
numerous medical men who visit the museum 
in pursuit of their studies. 

The four first-named departments, or divis- 
ions (surgery, medicine, anatomy, and com- 
parative anatomy), form the museum proper, 
and are placed in the hall in the third story. 
The microscopical division occupies an apart 
ment in the second story, where is also the 
library. Entering the building—the front of 
which has been changed but little, while the in- 
terior has been completely remodelled and al- 
tered, to suit the purposes for which it is now 
used—from the street, the visitor ascends a 
massive iron staircase, on the walls of which 
are mounted, in black-walnut frames, sketches 
and plans of the battle-delds of Gettysburg, 
Antietam, and other of the hard-contested 
fields of our civil war. Nothing else is here 
to indicate the presence of the unique collet 
tion on the top floor. 

Upon entering the large hall in the third 
story, with its long rows of glass cases, in 
which are exhibited to the glance of the 
curious the prepared specimens of anatomy 
and osteology, one is first made aware of the 
character of the collection by the peculiar, 
prevalent odor of carbolie acid, which is 
placed, enclosed in small phials, in all the 
cases, to assist in preserving the specimens. 
The hall is well lighted by a skylight above 
and windows at the ends; in the ceiling are 
arranged, artistically, half a dozen flags and 
standards belonging to various ambulances 
during the war; and on the wall, over some 
of the cases, are arranged swords and sabres 
of the regulation patterns, Union and Com 
federate. Models of ambulances, stretchers, 








Helen bade him good-night, she could not 
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some of these cases; and the whole is ar- 
ranged with an eye to system, rather than 
artistic effect. 

It is, indeed, not such a collection as the 
timid would care to visit at midnight, and 
alone. Fancy the pale moonlight lighting 
up, with a bluish tinge, the blanched skele- 
tons and grinning skulls—the same moon 
that saw, in many a case, the death-blow 
given, or the bullet pierce. The thought is 
not a comforting one, and those fancies would 
not be calculated, at such a time, to inspire 
courage. But in broad daylight, with the 
sun shining outside, and brightening up, with 
its tinge of life and activity, the tesselated 
floor, with the noise and traffic of the street 
outside, and the hum and murmur of numer- 
ous clerks and attendants inside, even those 
of timid proclivities do not then hesitate to 
inspect closely and with curiosity the objects 
which, twelve hours later, when the building 
is dark and deserted, they would scarce care 
to approach. 

There, to the left, placed in a window 
recess immediately as you enter, is a ghastly 
souvenir of the late war. It is a withered 
arm, skin, flesh, and bone, complete, ampu- 
tated by a cannon-shot, at the shoulder-joint, 
on the battle-field of Gettysburg. The shock 
was such as to carry the severed limb up into 
the high branches of a tree, where it was 
subsequently found, completely air-and-sun- 
dried, and removed to be placed in this mu- 
seum. It is carefully mounted on a stand 
and covered with a glass case; but few can 
look upon it, the shattered shoulder-joint, 
the yellow, shrivelled skin, and partly - 
clinched fingers, without experiencing a cold 
shudder at the ghastly sight. 

Close to that is a case of Maori heads, from 
New Zealand. I believe there are three of 
them, all tattooed, in the highest style of the 
art, with the black juice of the betel-nut. 
They look savage enough with their half- 
open eyelids, disclosing the empty sockets, 
high cheek-bones, and white, well-preserved 
teeth, harmless though they now be. 

At no great distance from this is another 
ease, enclosing the dried remains of an Ogal- 
lalla Sioux papoose, or Indian infant, which 
was found in a tree near Fort Laramie, Wy- 
oming Territory, where it had been buried, 
according to the custom of many Indian tribes. 
The body is well preserved, though, naturally, 
shrunken and shrivelled, and clad in a loose 
wrapper of blue flannel, ornamented with 
round tin buttons ; round the neck is a com- 
mon necklace, of white delf beads; there 
are no other ornaments. A pair of tiny 
moccasins cover the feet; but the total im- 
pression, from the shrivelled face, partially 
covered with red paint, and scanty hair, 
is by no means pleasant. Another dried 
papoose, of the Flathead tribe of Indians, 
ethibits the peculiar formation of the cra- 
nium, from which this tribe derives its name, 
in a very marked degree. Like the former, 
the little corpse is ornamented with a com- 
Mon white-bead necklace, and was found in a 
tree on the plains, where its dead body had 
been deposited by the parents. 

In a brief sketch like this, it would be 
impossible to follow out the system of ar- 


tematically the numerous objects of general 
interest: which are here collected. I shall, 
therefore, pursue the same course as I did in 
my visits to the museum: seek out the most 
curious and interesting objects, without re- 
gard to the division under which they be- 
long, or the order which, in a more detailed 
and systematically-arranged description, they 
should properly occupy. 

There are in one of the cases, placed near 
the wall on the opposite side of the entrance, 
two objects, which, however unimportant in 
themselves, or in a pathological point of 
view, are always among the first specimens 
to be pointed out to inquiring visitors by the 
courteous and well-informed attendants. One 
is three vertebre from the neck of a human 
being, dried and mounted on a stand, in- 
scribed simply with the number 4,086. The 
other, placed next to that, and numbered 
4,087, is a glass phial, filled with alcohol, in 
which is suspended a piece of cylindrical, 
white, cloudy matter, much jagged and torn 
on one side. By reference to the official 
catalogue, we find the following entries : 

“No. 4,086.—The third, fourth, and fifth 
cervical vertebre. A conoidal carbine-ball 
entered the right side, comminuting the base 
of the right lamina of the fourth vertebra, 
fracturing it longitudinally, and separating it 
from the spinous process, at the same time 
fracturing the fifth through its pedicle, and 
involving that transverse process. The mis- 
sile passed directly through the canal, with a 
slight inclination downward and to the rear, 
emerging through the left bases of the fourth 
and fifth laminz, which are comminuted, and 
from which fragments were embedded in the 
muscles of the neck. The bullet in its course 
avoided the large cervical vessels. — (From 
a case where death occurred a few hours 
after injury, April 26, 1865).” 

And the following entry is this: “ A por- 
tion of the spinal cord from the cervical 
region, transversely perforated from right to 
left by a carbine-bullet, which fractured the 
lamin of the fourth dnd fifth vertebra. The 
cord is much torn, and is discolored by 
blood.—(From a case where death occurred 
a few hours aftert he injury, April 26, 1865).” 

These are the brief histories of all that 
now remains above-ground of John Wilkes 
Booth. Strange freak of fate that these few 
mortal remains of the assassin should find a 
last resting-place under the very roof where 
his foul deed was perpetrated—not a hundred 
yards from the spot where the fatal shot was 
fired ! 

There is another case, given up exclusive- 
ly to specimens illustrative of fractures of the 
bones of the leg and thigh, an exhibition of 
the shattered portion of a right leg, mounted, 
lengthwise, on a black stand, and inscribed 
with the number 1,335. The bone looks 
‘strong and white, but is fearfully shattered 
about the middle bya shot. The catalogue 
informs us that this is “the right tibia and 
fibula, comminuted in their shafts by a round- 
shot. Major-General D. E. 8., United States 
Volunteers, Gettysburg, July 2d, amputated 
in the lowest third of the thigh, by surgeon 


“{’, Sim, United States Volunteers, on the field. 


Stump healed rapidly, and subject was able 





tangement in this museum, and describe sys- 





to ride in a carriage, July 16th, completely 
‘ 





healed, so that he mounted his horse, in 
September, 18638. Contributed by the sub- 
ject.” The “subject” referred to is General 
Daniel E. Sickles. 

By far the most interesting division—at 
least to the casual visitor, who is prompted 
by curiosity only—is the surgical department, 
which embraces all the above-named objects. 
One of the cases, set aside for this division, is 
almost filled with skulls, exhibiting gunshot- 
wounds, wounds caused by arrow-heads, sabre 
and tomahawk cuts, and bayonet - thrusts. 
One specimen skull, No. 970, has nine dis- 
tinct sabre-cuts—proof of the barbarity of 
our civil war, one is naturally led to think, 
and perhaps to exclaim—but, happily for the 
good opinion of ourselves and civilized hu- 
manity, the catalogue informs us that this is 
the skull of an Araucanian Indian, killed in 
action by Chilian troops; so that neither 
Union nor Confederate soldiers are respon- 
sible for this brutal mutilation. But just as 
we congratulate ourselves upon this-relief, a 
cranium is shown us, also that of an In- 
dian, perforated by six or seven bullet-holes, 
evidently by shots from a revolver ; but one 
killed on the plains by our own troops or 
trappers. Some one had his cruel revenge 
by emptying the barrels of his revolver in the 
lifeless head. 

The museum possesses eight examples of 
that “rare and interesting” (the exact words 
of our guide, who pointed out to us the most 
interesting objects in the museum) variety 
of gunshot-fracture of the cranium, in which 
the external table is unbroken, while the 
vitreous table is fissured and sometimes de- 
pressed. One of the most perfect ef these 
spécimens shows only a slight discoloration 
on the outside of the head, on the place struck 
or touched by the bullet, but there is no 
fracture or depression visible; while on the 
inside the bone is splintered. The remaining 
seven specimens are illustrative of the same 
“rare and interesting” phenomenon. Still 
more rare and interesting (to the looker-on) 
are the specimens which exhibit bullets em- 
bedded in and split upon the hones of the 
cranium ; there is one, for instance, where a 
conical bullet split in two upon entering the 
head at the temple, the one-half going inside 
and causing instant death, while the other 
piece stuck in the flesh of the face outside. 
On another specimen, a minie-bullet may be 
observed astride on the bones of the nose, it 
having been split half through only upon 
entering the head. But, perhaps, the most 
remarkable case is that of a would-be suicide, 
whose head (after he died a natural death) is 
preserved here. The subject in question 

fired a pistol in his mouth, but, owing to the 
smallness of the charge of powder, or from 
some other cause, the ball did not penetrate 
the head, but, after severing the jugular vein, 
remained firmly embedded in some of the 
bones of the head, where it acted as a valve, 
or stopper, to the blood which escaped from 
the wounded artery. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the subject would have died in a few 
minutes from internal hemorrhage, and his 
purpose would have been accomplished ; but, 
as it was, the bullet, destined to be his death, 
saved his life, and he lived seventeen years’ 





afterward to mourn over his folly. 
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It is generally supposed that, when a man 
breaks his neck, that is the last of him. Life 
cannot exist with a broken neck. But two 
examples in this collection deny that asser- 
tion. One is that of a skull, attached to 
which are a few vertebre from the neck, 
which was exhumed from the Catacombs in 
Paris; and the other, similar to this, but 
showing the example in a less-marked de- 
gree, is, I believe, a home production. On 
the former there is a very distinct dislocation 
of the first vertebra, where it was severed 
from the head; after which “accident” it 
had again grown together as firmly as ever. 
The man, after his broken neck was healed, 
must, however, have worn his head rather 
one-sided, to judge from the appearance of 
this interesting and unique specimen. The 
other example is illustrative of the same cu- 
rious result—a broken neck—without serious 
injury to the subject, the vertebre having 
again formed the connection with the head, 
though in a somewhat different position from 
that originally determined by Nature. 

Last, though not least, in this section of 
the museum is a piece of a human cranium, 
about the size of a silver dollar, excised from 
the head of a soldier wounded at Petersburg, 
Virginia, June 14, 1864. A conoidal musket- 
ball struck the right side of the skull very 
obliquely, producing a slightly-depressed frac- 
ture of the right parietal bone. As this case 
is one of considerable interest to the medical 
profession, I give it, for their benefit, in the 
words of the official history : 

“The subject was admitted to Mount 
Pleasant General Hospital, Washington, D. 
©., on June 24th, with the report that the 
progress of the case had been so far eminent- 
ly satisfactory. After admission he was found 
to be insensible, and, a few hours subsequent- 
ly, convulsions supervened in rapidly-recur- 
ring paroxysms. Twelve ounces of blood 
were taken from the temporal artery, without 
apparent benefit. A trephine was then ap- 
plied to the seat of fracture, and, upon the 
removal of a button of bone, a portion of the 
inner table was found slightly depressed. 
This was elevated, and the patient soon after- 
ward regained consciousness. On the 28th 
of June the wound in the scalp became ery- 
sipelatous ; and, before the inflammation sub- 
sided, there was extensive loss of substance 
of the integuments and pericranium, denuding 
a large portion of the parietal bone. Necrosis 
ensued, and embraced the whole thickness of 
the bone. In September, 1864, a portion of 
the parietal, three inches by four, had be- 
come so much loosened that it was readily 
removed. After this, cicatrization went on 
rapidly ; and, at the date of the last report, 
December 2, 1864, the wound had contracted 
to an ulcer less than an inch in diameter. The 
patient’s mental faculties were impaired some- 
what, the ward-physician thought, but not to 
a great extent. The specimen was contrib- 
uted by Assistant-Surgeon E. A. McCall, 
U.S.A. A colored drawing was made rep- 
resenting the appearance of the parts prior 
to the separation of the exfoliation.”—(No. 
74, surgical series of drawings, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s office.) 

Not all of the objects exhibited under the 
head of the surgical department are the re- 











sult of injuries inflicted during the war. 
There are quite a number of cases illustra- 
tive of injuries received, fatal and otherwise, 
in railroad collisions, the caving in of em- 
bankments, personal encounters, etc., etc.; 
and it is painful to imagine the endless suf- 
fering represented in these “rare and inter- 
esting ‘specimens.’” For one, I sincerely 
hope that no part of my anatomy may ever 
form a “specimen” in this collection. 

The fact of having a portion of one’s 
body put on exhibition here before the won- 
dering gaze of casual visitors and critical 
scrutiny of medical students, seems, however, 
not to affect some of the “subjects”? who 
have contributed “bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh” to the museum. One of 
the orderlies attached to the museum is minus 
the bone of the right arm, from the shoulder- 
blade to the elbow; but he has the satisfac- 
tion—if satisfaction it is—of being able to go 
and take a look at it every day as specimen 
No. So-and-so. A musket-ball having shat- 
tered the bone, either amputation or excision 
became necessary, and the surgeon chose the 
latter. The bone, with all its splinters and 
fragments, was successfully removed, the 
wound healed, and, at the time of my visit, 
the patient, with whom I had the honor of 
shaking hands—the very arm that was to 
some extent boneless—declared that he was 
able to use the limb freely, and could lift 
a weight of two hundred pounds from the 
floor without difficulty or injury. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact of the muscles and 
integument in that portion of the wounded 
arm having become so hard and tough as to 
answer, practically, all the purposes of the 
lost bone. 

Another somewhat similar case is that 
which, under the number 3,375, is sure to 
attract the attention of all professional gen- 
tlemen visiting the museum, though it rarely 
ever commands particular admiration from 
casual, non-professional visitors. It is a 
piece of bone, about four or five inches long, 
removed from the hip-bone of a soldier of 
Company C, Eighth New-Jersey Volunteers, 
who was wounded in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, May 5, 1864. On the 27th of the same 
month the shattered bone was excised, and, 
on the 17th of April the following year, the 
patient was discharged from the hospital and 
from the sérvice of the United States, per- 
fectly cured, and able to use the wounded 
limb, which was minus a portion of the 
thigh-bone. For a long time it was impos- 
sible to obtain any intelligence of the pa- 
tient; but, in the summer of 1866, it was 
ascertained that he was an inmate of an 
almshouse in Orange, New Jersey. Subse- 
quently he was employed as a day-laborer, 
In October, 1868, he was in good health, and 
could walk without a cane, and had been for 
some time a hod-carrier, at which time he had 
very satisfactory control over all the move- 
ments of the mutilated limb. He now re- 
ceives a government pension of fifteen dollars 
a month. 

There is on the wall, in the northwest 
corner of the room, a small gallery of water- 
color paintings, mounted in frames, which 
illustrate peculiarly dangerous and difficult 
surgical operations that have been performed 











successfully. Among these is one, the pict- 
ure of a young man, a mere boy of eighteen 
or nineteen, resting on a couch after amputa- 
tion at the hip-joint. It is a beautiful face, 
almost perfect in its contour, with hazel eyes, 
and long, wavy, brown hair; but there is 
such an expression in the eyes and feat- 
ures as tells—oh, what a tale !—of suffering, 
long and patiently borne. The left arm is 
placed under the head, while the fingers of 
the right clasp the palm-leaf fan with which 
the patient has been seeking to impart cool- 
ness to his fevered cheeks. That pale, youth. 
ful face, with the large brown eyes, sank deep 
into my memory ; only one other face have I 
seen, a painting, also, that possessed for me 
the same fascination—that of Guido’s “ Bea- 
trice Cenci.” 

The strange freaks of musket-balls and 
other missiles propelled by gunpowder, we 
have already seen examples of; they are il- 
lustrated by hundreds of specimens in this 
collection, and those of Indian arrows, though 
more rare, are scarcely less remarkable. The 
wonderful power with which the arrow is 
driven from the Indian bow is illustrated in 
several curious instances. Here is, for ex- 
ample, a piece of the door of a stage, which 
was attacked by Comanches near the Pellos 
River, Texas, on the 1st of September, 1870, 
The wood is about an inch and a half thick; 
but is pierced by an Indian arrow-head, which 
sticks in it as firmly as a wedge, the point 
emerging on the inside. Of the two passen- 
gers who were in the stage at the time of the 
occurrence, one was killed and the other es- 
caped ; of the stage-guard, consisting of three 
soldiers, one was also instantly killed, anoth- 
er escaped, and the third was wounded. The 
history of the latter is interesting, as showing 
what a man can endure even after having re 
ceived severe and fatal injuries. He received 
an arrow-wound of the head and three gun- 
shot flesh-wounds, one in the arm, another in 
the breast, and the third in the leg. Seven 
days afterward he was admitted to the post 
hospital at Fort Concha, Texas, after having 
travelled a distance of one hundred and sixty 
miles on the barren plain, mostly on foot. 
When admitted, his mental condition was 
good, and as clear and bright as usual. But 
the favorable symptoms did not last long; 
and, on the 19th of September, the patient 
died. The pathological specimen of this sub- 
ject shows aniron arrow-head firmly embedded 
in the pecrous portion of the right temporal 
bone, and the wonder is that a wound of this 
character did not prove instantly fatal. 

There are, in this division, ribs and shoul- 
der-blades of buffaloes which have been com- 
pletely perforated by arrow-heads, the shaft 
breaking off and a portion of it remaining in 
the fractured bone. A rifle-ball would be 
flattened where an Indian arrow-head, made 
of soft hoop-iron, pierces clean through. The 
cut of the arrow-head, in nearly all the ex 
amples which I saw, was as clean and neat 
as if made with the finest surgical instru 
ments; while bullet-wounds were, as a rule, 
shattered and irregular in shape. Only by 
seeing these and kindred examples of the 
execution of Indian-arrows, does one realize 
what a formidable weapon the bow becomes. 
in skilled hands. 
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In the same case is an interesting collec- 
tion of missiles of all kinds and sizes, nearly 
all of which have been extracted from wounds 
in the human body. Some of these are very 
curious specimens. There is one, for instance, 
a minie-ball, which hit the wire handle of a 
soldier’s dipper, and, after twisting it around 
itself, carried it into the body, from which it 
was extracted. There are quite a number of 
examples of bullets, round and conical, hav- 
ing hit the tin buttons on soldiers’ coats and 
carried them into the body, both objects 
forming one compact mass, In some cases 
the bullet has pierced the button exactly in 
the centre; in others it is flattened on the 
button. There is one instance of a bullet 
hitting the blade of a soldier’s jack-knife, 
and, after splitting upon it, one portion, with 
the point of the blade, entered the body. It 
would take a volume to describe all these 
curious freaks of bullets and pieces of shot 
and shell, the examples of which form one 
of the most interesting divisions of the mu- 
seum. In the same case is a complete series 
of projectiles for small-arms, field and heavy 
guns; and also a complete set of bayonets, 
now in use in our own and foreign service, 
prepared at the Washington Arsenal for the 
use of this museum. 

More than four-fifths of all the objects in 
the Army Medical Museum have been pre- 
sented to the museum, or exchanged for du- 
plicate specimens, of which there are a great 
many, stored away in the attic, ready for ex- 
change. The museum isin daily receipt of 
new specimens, and, if its existence and the 
purpose of its establishment are generally 
known, would doubtless receive many more. 
As this is an institution belonging to the na- 
tion, and one of great interest and value to 
the medical profession, I do not hesitate to 
give the following extract from one of the 
annual reports having reference to contri- 
butions : 

“Tt is not intended to impose upon medi- 
cal officers the labor of dissecting and pre- 
paring the specimens they may contribute to 
the museum. This will be done under the 
superintendence of the curator. In forward- 
ing such pathological objects as compound 
fractures, bony specimens, and wet prepara- 
tions generally, obtained after amputation, 
operation, or cadaveric examination, all un- 
necessary soft parts should first be roughly 
removed. Every specimen should then be 
‘wrapped separately in a cloth, so as to pre- 
serve all spicule and fragments. A small 
block of wood should be attached, with the 
number of the specimen and the name of the 
medical officer sending it inscribed in lead- 
pencil; or a strip of sheet-lead, properly 
marked with the point of an awl, may be em- 
ployed for this purpose. In either case, the 
inscription will be uninjured by the contact 
of fluids. The preparation should be then 
immersed in diluted alcohol or whiskey, con- 
tained in a keg or small cask. When a suffi- 
cient number of objects shall have accumu- 
lated, the cask should be forwarded to the 
Army Medical Museum, in Washington, D. C. 
The expenses of expressage will be defrayed 
in Washington. The receipt of the keg or 
package will be duly acknowledged by the 
curator of the museum. 





“In every instance a corresponding list 
or history of the cases should, at the same 
time, be forwarded to the museum by mail. 
In this list the number and nature of every 
specimen should be clearly specified, and, 
when possible, its history should be given. 
The numbers attached to the specimens them- 
selves, and the numbers in the list forwarded, 
should always correspond, and should, in all 
cases, be accompanied by the name of the 
sender. Every specimen will be duly credited 
in the catalogue to the contributor.” 

It should be remembered that this muse- 
um does by no means make an exclusive spe- 
cialty of specimens illustrative only of surgi- 
cal injuries and affections. Specimens of 
disease form a very important part of this 
collection; and objects illustrating morbid 
processes of every kind, specimens of diseased 
organs, malformations, parasites, concretions, 
and calculi, are therefore solicited. Micro- 
scopical specimens should, for the sake of uni- 
formity, be mounted on slips of glass, three 
inches by one inch. 

The objects here collected which have not 
been given, or acquired by exchange, have 
been purchased for the use of the museum by 
order of the surgeon-general. Notable among 
these latter are the wax preparations made 
by Vasseur, of Paris, illustrative of the hu- 
man anatomy and the functions of certain 
organs. The injected specimens also, by the 
same artist, are exceedingly delicate and care- 
fully made. The artificial and anatomical 
preparations of Vasseur and Auzoux, in 
Paris, have long since acquired a world-wide 
reputation for the skill, minuteness, and ex- 
act semblance to Nature, with which they are 
executed; and the specimens here exhibited, 
though by no means the most delicate or ex- 
pensive of the kind, speak highly of the de- 
gree of perfection to which this art has been 
brought in France. The anatomical prepara- 
tions by the same firms, such as dissected 
and mounted craniums and whole skeletons 
(mounted after Blanchéne’s method, which ad- 
mits of the taking apart and putting together 
again with little trouble of the whole skele- 
ton), are remarkable for their cleanness and 
whiteness; and with them the American prep- 
arations, of a similar character, though ex- 
cellently made in their way, do not compare 
to advantage. There is a skeleton of a giant, 
who, in life, measured seven feet, prepared 
by Auzoux and mounted by Blanchéne’s meth- 
od, which, if I may use that term, is really a 
beauty. It is as white and clean as new- 
fallen snow, and the brass joints and screws 
which keep it together are bright, and of the 
latest style and finish. Alongside of that, 
even the best home productions in this line 
cannot well come under favorable considera- 
tion. 

Forming part of this collection, under the 
surgical department, are several cases of 
surgical instruments of American and for- 
eign manufacture; and of these it may be 
said that those of American make compare 
very favorably with those from other coun- 
tries. These instruments comprise every va- 
riety known to the arts of surgery and den- 
tistry. There is one instrument here, the 
only one of its kind, for sawing and excising 
bones in the inside of the body, which cost 





three hundred and fifty dollars, and is, indeed, 
as it ought to be for that price, a marvel of 
ingenuity and mechanical skill. That, and 
several other rare and costly surgical instru- 
ments belonging to the museum, are occa- 
sionally loaned out to practitioners to be used 
by them in certain cases and operations where 
their own instruments do not meet the re- 
quirements. Every surgeon or M. D. of 
standing can obtain the loan of one or more 


' of these instruments upon agreeing to return 


them, in perfect condition, after the emer- 
gency which calls for their application shall 
have passed. 

The museum is rich in plaster casts of 
amputated limbs and malformations, etc., 
among which are several illustrations of that 
dread and repulsive disease, elephantiasis. 
Among these specimens is a plaster cast of a 
case of elephantiasis of the scrotum success- 
fully removed by Dr. J. S. Thebaud from the 
person of a negro from Georgia, aged twenty- 
two years. The tumor weighed, after re- 
moval, fifty-one and a half pounds, and the 
patient made a rapid recovery. 

The medical, anatomical, and comparative 
anatomy departments, do not differ materially 
from other museums of anatomy and natural 
history in this and foreign countries, and, 
therefore, do not require a detailed descrip- 
tion. The microscopical division is one of 
great interest, chiefly to savants and students 
of natural history, and the facilities here af- 
forded for the study of this interesting branch 
of science are such as are not easily surpassed 
anywhere, not even in the medical schools in 
Paris. Connected with this department is a 
series of photographical publications, con- 
taining enlarged photographic views of the 
specimens, handsomely and _ substantially 
mounted on thick card-board, and bound in 
Russia. A set of this series, and also a com- 
plete set of bound photographs of all the 
specimens contained in the surgical depart- 
ment of the museum, attached to each of 
which is a short history of the case, has been 
presented to all the governments and large 
public libraries of Europe; in return for 
which the countries that have been recipients 
of this valuable contributior have sent com- 
plete sets of similar publications originated 
with them, handsomely bound, which, to the 
number of several hundred volumes, form a 
valuable portion of the library attached to 
the museum. 

From the foregoing brief sketch it will be 
seen that a visit to the Army Medical Museum 
in Washington is replete with interest and 
information. Though daily visited by a large 
number of strangers in the city, it has never 
been described in print, and a great many more 
would visit it if they were aware of its exist- 
ence, and of the fact that it, like all other 
public institutions in the national capital, is 
open to the public. To the student of sur- 
gery and medicine it affords advantages which 
are offered nowhere else in this country—and, 
in some respects, it may be said, not else- 
where in the world—and hence it possesses & 
national value as an institution of learning 
aside from its more popular character as a 
collection of curious objects. 


Louis Baceosr. 
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“BEEN TO THE MINES, SIR?” 


HAD inscribed my name on the register 

of the Sun Hotel, at Bethlehem, one of 
those very uncomfortable monuments of the 
simplicity of the last century (the Sun Hotel 
was built Anno Domini 1758), and was fer- 
vently praying that the stove would soon 
radiate a little of its heat into my thorough- 
ly-chilled body, when I was startled by being 
addressed by the only other occupant of the 
room (the clerk had gone to order some sup- 
per for me, of which I stood much in need, 
after my long, cold ride in the cars). I had 
thought the gentleman to be soundly asleep, 
as he was loudly snoring in a bass key. 

“ Been to the mines, sir ?”” remarked “the 
sleeper awakened,” in an interrogative tone 
of voice. 

I made a hasty survey of my personal ap- 
pearance, and, seeing nothing of the miner 
about me, came to the conclusion that the 
gentleman was talking in his sleep. 

“ Been to the mines, sir?” he repeated. 

“Sir?” I exclaimed, with a peculiar em- 
phasis on the word, which was intended to 
convey to him that I did not understand the 
purport of his question. 

He looked at me and I looked at him. He 
was a short, stout, pursy little man, with a 
red face, and an old-fashioned black satin 
stock, at least four inches too deep for his 
apoplectically- shaped throat—if throat it 
might be called, for it was more like a thick 
seam, where his head and shoulders had been 
welded together. The color on his face deep- 
ened till it almost approached a bright pur- 
ple (I was half afraid that he was going to 
have a fit on the spot), as he again repeated 
his inquiry, with a meaning pause between 
each word : 

“ T—asked—you—sir—if — you— have — 
been—to—the mines ?” 

“To what mines do you refer, sir?” I in- 
quired, rather testily. 

“Why the mines, of course,” he replied. 
“ Ain’t you from these parts ?” 

“T hail from New York,” I told him, as 
curtly as I could. 

“Then why didn’t you say so before?” he 
petulantly exclaimed; and, turning himself 
round in his chair, he closed his eyes, and 
straightway proceeded to resume his nap. 

“Supper ready, sir,” said the clerk, put- 
ting his head in at the door. “This way, 
sir.” 

“Been to the mines, sir?” asked the 
clerk, as we ascended the flight of stairs 
leading to the dining-room. 

“No!” I replied, snappishly. 

I took my seat at table. A bland-looking 
young man, with washed-out eyes and hair, 
and an incipient mustache of microscopical 
dimensions, sat opposite to me. Scarcely 
had I had time to unfold my dinner-napkin, 
when he stuttered out : 

“ B-b-been to-to the mi-mi-ines, sir?” 

T would have killed that young man with 
a glance if it had been possible to do so. As 
it was, I fired off “No, sir!” after such a 
bombshell fashion, that he blushed crimson, 
and immediately began to study the very in- 





tricate pattern of the red-and- white table- 
cover. 

I ate my supper in high dudgeon. Those 
cursed mines almost took away my appetite. 
I felt as perplexed as the countryman when 
he saw, for the first time, the bright orange- 
and purple-colored eufs de Padques which one 
sees in the German grocery-stores at Easter- 
tide, and who exclaimed, as he scratched his 
head in his bewilderment : 

“What the blazes could a’ been the color 
of them cocks and hens ?” 

“There are no coal-mines in this part of 
Pennsylvania,” I mentally exclaimed ; “ why 
the deuce, then, does everybody ask me if I 
have “ been to the mines ?” " 

Having appeased my hunger, I returned 
to the apartment which did duty for office 
and public sitting-room, and, lighting a cigar, 
ensconced myself, newspaper in hand, in an 
arm-chair before the fire. 

“ Mighty cold, sir,” remarked a gentleman 
who sat near me. : 

“Indeed it is,” I replied, quickly, feeling 
deeply grateful to him for not having asked 
me if I had “ been to the mines.” 

“Very bad travelling,” he rejoined. 

“Very bad over these mountain-roads,” I 
replied. 

What on earth possessed me to talk about 
mountain-roads I don’t know; I had not trav- 
ersed any since the snow fell. The words 
were fatal to me. They were hardly out of 
my mouth before I saw my error. I read my 
doom in my neighbor’s eyes. lt was totally 
unnecessary for him to pronounce sentence 
on me; but he did so. Quick as lightning 
came the hateful words from his lips : 

“ Been to the mines, sir?” 

My heart sank within me. Was Beth- 
lehem suffering from an epidemic of mines 
on the brain? If so, I will clear out by the 
first train to-morrow morning, and relinquish 
the business which has brought me to the 
place, was my immediately-formed resolution. 

“T have not, sir!” I thundered at my 
questioner, in so rude a way that he almost 
sprang from his seat. 

“TI beg your pardon, stranger. No offence, 
I hope,” he meekly remonstrated. 

Stung almost to madness, I neither ac- 
cepted nor declined his apology, but glared 
furiously at him, as though I would eat him 
alive. I believe he thought I was an escaped 
lunatic, for he nervously edged his chair away 
to a safe distance, and then began to whistle 
—I suppose by way of keeping his’ courage 
up. As my anger cooled down, I began to 
feel ashamed of myself; and, as a peace-offer- 
ing, I asked him if he would like to look at 
the Zimes, at the same time handing it to 
him. He had seen it, and, therefore, politely 
returned it to me. He, however, ventured on 
some general remark, by way of rejoinder, 
and we soon got into conversation on the 
topics of the day. The evening was thus 
fast wearing away, and I had almost forgot- 
ten my béte noire, when the landlord seated 
himself by my side and joined in the conver- 
sation. Presently there came a lull—a dan- 
gerous lull—in the conversation. In an in- 
stant the landlord was there,; and, like some 
gibing, mocking fiend, he asked, as he turned 
to me: 





“Going over to the mines, sir?” 

I shivered with disgust, and then trem. 
bled with indignation. After a painful ef. 
fort I succeeded in controlling myself. 

“Say, landlord,” I asked, in despairing 
accents, “what time does the sun rise in 
these parts ?” 

“ About Half-past seven, sir,” he replied, 

“Where are these mines?” I rejoined, 
doggedly. 

“ At Friedensville.” 

“ How far from here is Friedensville ? ” 

“ About four miles.” 

“* Then, for Heaven’s sake, have a sleigh at 
the door for me at sunrise!” I exclaimed in 
my anguish. “I see that I shall have no 
peace till I have visited these cursed mines !|~ 
What mines are they ?” 

“Zine!” replied the landlord, astonished 
into laconicism by the contemptuous tone in 
which I spoke of Bethlehem’s pride. 

“ Zine!" I mused; “ well, I have never 
been in a zinec-mine.” And then, fearful that 
if I remained there any longer I should again 
have that hateful inquiry addressed to me, I 
gave orders that I should be called at six 
o’clock, and requested to be shown to my 
room. 

What a night I passed! In my dreams I 
saw imps of darkness sitting cross-legged on 
the bottom of the bed, and heard them hiss 
through their red-hot teeth, as they glared at 
me with their eyes of fire: 

“ Been down in the’mines ?” 

At one time I was buried alive in a zine- 
mine; at another I was being boiled in a 
caldron of seething zinc; and, again, I was 
converted into zinc, and was being rolled out 
into sheets of zinc for house-tops. It was 
awful. Every now and then I awoke with 
start, and shivered till the bed shook as I 
fancied I saw written in letters of sulphurous 
fire on the walls : 

“ Beware of the mines!” 

Toward morning I at last fell into a sound 
sleep, and, when I got up in answer to the 
porter’s summons, I felt as flat and stale asa 
bottle of badly-corked soda-water. 

After partaking of a hasty breakfast, I 
jumped into my sleigh, and was soon on my 
way to what in the night I had come to re- 
gard as “ the place of the damned ”—the Le- 
high zinc-mines. 

“ Jack Frost is ne'er at home ; for, without doubt, 
When he is anywhere—he’s always out.” 
Jack Frost was out with a vengeance as I 

drove over the mountain to Friedensville; 
and, by the time we pulled up at the door of 
the office of the Lehigh Zinc Company, I had 
considerable doubts as to whether I hada 
nose to blow, and whether I had one ear or 
two ears, or none. I might have dropped 
them on the road without being aware of it, 
for all I knew—I might say, cared ; for I was 
utterly reckless from the amount of despera- 
tion which had accumulated in my system 
with all the insidiousness which physicians 
tell us is characteristic of arsenic. I am not 
certain that I would have cared much whetb- 
er it were desperation or arsenic at the mo- 
ment that I turned the handle of that office- 
door. 

But, what did I see? A cheery-looking, 
jovial, bluff, and hearty middle-aged mad, 
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smoking his Havana in the most affectionate 
manner, while he toasted his feet before a 
right royal good fire. 

“How do you do, sir?” he said, rising 
from his chair as I entered, and offering first 
his hand and then a vacant chair. “Come 
dover to see the mines, eh ?” 

Somehow or other his allusion to the 
mines did not seem to jar my nerves in the 
electric-shock fashion which had nearly driv- 
en me mad at the hotel; and his “ Take a 
fresh cigar, sir,” and the soupgon of practical 
charity which he very feelingly pressed upon 
me in a liquid form, soon produced a general 
reaction, both mental and physical, which af- 
terward enabled me to perform acrobatic feats 
worthy of Blondin, and to come out of those 
fatal mines without being carried out on a 
stretcher, or so much as breaking « limb or 
dislocating one of my stiffened joints. 

That man was my good Samaritan, and 
the captain of the mines. 

The recuperating effects of the cognac, 
the delicate fragrance of my cigar, the warmth 
of the cheerful, bright fire, and a chat with 
my very genial new acquaintance, thoroughly 
restored me to myself in the course of half an 
hour, and I proposed that we should start on 
our tour of exploration. 

“ Certainly,” said the captain ; “‘ but we'll 
have to rig you out before going into the 
mine. It’s very wet and dirty, and you'll 
ruin your clothes if you go as youare. We 
keep a regular wardrobe here, of al! sorts 
and sizes, for the use of visitors.” 

So saying, he led the way across the yard 
to a substantial building, which we entered. 

“ Heavens alive! Captain, what’s this ?” 
I exclaimed, as he closed the door. 

“ Pumping-engine,”’ he replied ; “ far the 
largest in the world.” 

I stood lost in awe and amazement as I 
contemplated that mammoth engine ; the cap- 
tain jerking out the following commentary on 
its wonderful powers : 

“Engine, three thousand horse-power— 
pumps seven thousand gallons of water a 
minute—can pump fifteen or twenty thousand 
—hundred and ten-inch cylinder—ten-foot 
stroke— weighs seven hundred tons—cost 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars— 
pumping-rods, hundred and fifty feet long— 
will be three hundred when shaft is finished 
—mighty big thing in engines!” 

“Mighty big” was no adequately descrip- 
tive expression for such gigantic machinery. 
I doubt if Webster’s dictionary furnishes ad- 
jectives competent to give an adequate im- 
pression of its size and enormous capacity. 

While I stood lost in wonder, and watch- 
ing those ponderous twenty-four-ton walking- 
beams, the captain was busy selecting a suit 
for me from his clothing-store. He brought 
down one or two, but they were too small; 
and I accompanied him up-stairs to pick out 
one for myself. He pointed out the ward- 
robe, a long cupboard, in which some twen- 
ty-five or thirty suits were hanging from 
pegs, a hat over each suit. It looked more 
like a morgue property-room than any thing 
else: one of those dismal chambers where 
the clothes of the unrecognized unfortu- 
nates, whose last resting-place is the Potter’s- 
field, are preserved for possible future identi- 














fication. I gauged one suit after another 
with a critical eye, without coming across 
one that I thought would fit me; but at 
last the captain’s search was crowned with 
success, 

“ Here you are,” he exclaimed, unhooking 
a suit from its peg; “I guess this'll do you.” 

He had selected the largest suit he could 
find, and, dropping my overcoat, I proceeded 
to array myself in as grotesque and unbecom- 
ing a costume as I ever put on in my life. 
Buttoning up my jacket, I donned a pair of 
unbleached canvas overalls, which came up 
well over ghe ribs, then a jacket of the same 
material ; tying them firmly round the waist 
with a piece of stout cord, I looked like a 
diver, minus his helmet. A soft hat, which 
looked as though it had done good service 
to several generations of bricklayers or 
lime-burners, crowned the whole and com- 
pleted my costume. I was ready, with a 
vengeance, for mud and water in unlimited 
quantities—say x, plus infinity. 

“Like to go down the pumping-shaft ?” 
asked the captain, 

“Oh, yes; I want to see every thing,” I 
replied, little knowing what I was undertak- 
ing. 

Providing himself with a small oil-lamp, 
such as are used by coal-miners, and attach- 
ing it to his hat, the captain led the way toa 
small aperture, which looked like the en- 
trance toa dark cellar. He began to descend, 
and I followed, our means of descent being a 
series of ordinary ladders, springing from 
small landing platforms, and forming a very 
steep and somewhat dangerous staircase. I 
got down the first flight, by dint of great care, 
with tolerable ease. The rungs of the ladder 
were incrusted with ice, and, in addition to 
being very dangerous footing, soon froze all 
the blood out of my fingers; but the light 
from the opening above was sufficient for me 
to see where to put my feet. But, after we 
had descended two or three flights, we were 
in utter darkness—darkness that might be 
almost felt, for the captain’s lamp shed no 
rays for more than a foot or two around his 
head. The upper atmosphere, too, had no in- 
fluence over the temperature at that depth 
below the surface, and the rungs of the lad- 
der, instead of being crusted with a frozen 
surface, were covered with a still more slip- 
pery wet slime. The situation was embar- 
rassing and distressing. I felt as though I 
were really going “down among the dead 
men” into some horrible subterranean vault— 
perhaps the abode of the cursed awaiting the 
final judgment-day. “Groping blindly in the 
darkness,” I had the greatest difficulty in 
holding on to the ladder. Coming from the 
glare of the bright sun, playing on the ex- 
panse of snow above, my eyes refused to 
accustom themselves to the darkness. I 
saw imaginary shapes and forms, platforms 
where there were no platforms— rungs of 
ladders which were not.» Two or three 
times I clutched at a rung, as I thought, 
and my hand closed on nothing, thereby 
nearly causing me to lose my hold. I shud- 
dered, made a more successful grab, and 
held on like grim death for a few seconds 
till I bad recovered myself. And all this 
while there was the unearthly noise of the 














plungers of the pumps and the rush of 
water overhead, as they discharged their 
eight hundred gallons at every stroke, din- 
ning in my ears till they sang devils’ music, as 
from Satan’s private full band. I could hear 
the grinding of the massive pump-rods as they 
went upand down. I could hear what seemed 
to be a roaring, seething cataract of water 
above me, and which might overwhelm me in 
its flood at any moment; but I could see 
absolutely nothing—no more than if I had 
been born blind. It was like some horrible 
nightmare. And then, suddenly, without a 
moment’s warning,.I was dangling on the 
ladder, with the sensation that my arms were 
being torn from the shovlder-sockets, and 
that the muscles of my shoulders were giving 
way under the sudden, jarring strain caused 
by the whole weight of my falling body being 
instantaneously thrown upon their sustaining 
power. My foot had slipped, and had I not 
had a pretty firm hold with both hands nothing 
would have saved the tax-payers of the county 
from being put to the totally unnecessary 
expense of a coroner’s inquest. I hung there 
for at least two or three seconds, paralyzed, 
and almost helpless ; but the natural instinct 
of self-preservation at last led me to put out 
my foot in search of a rung, and I stood safe, 
but with trembling knees and palpitating 
heart, once more on the treacherous ladder. 
Fortunately, it was the last one, and a few 
steps brought me to the bottom of the shaft, 
a depth of one hundred and seventy feet. 

The captain lit a couple of candles, an I 
began to look about. We were in a perpen- 
dicular tunnel, as it were, some thirty or forty 
feet square, boarded round with planking a 
foot thick. Every thing was, of course, 
dripping wet. And there were the gigantic 
pumps, working up and down with elephan- 
tine solemnity, and draining the bowels of 
the earth with a coolness worthy of a pig- 
sticker in a Chicago pork-packing establish- 
ment. The enormous pumping-rods, one 
hundred and fifty feet long, surprised me 
most, I think. They were each formed of 
twelve solid trunks of timber, each trunk one 
foot square, and the whole bound together 
with enormous bands of iron. Night and 
day, Sunday and work-a-day, these mam- 
moth pumps are always going. Ten million 
gallons of water a day are discharged by them 
into the adjacent creek ; a loss of water about 
which, I should think, the neighboring farm- 
ers might have something to say. But the 
mines would soon be flooded if the pumping 
were even lessened for a few days. 

The ascent to the surface I found very 
much easier than the descent; and, though I 
shall retain an intense admiration and respect 
for those wonderful pumps for the remainder 
of my life, I trust it may never fall to my lot 
to see them again. I could have almost 
kissed the ground on which I stood, when I 
found myself once more, and safe and sound 
too, on terra firma. Not once did I look 
back at the tomb-like entrance to that pump- 
ing-shaft, as we strode away to the mouth of 
the mine; not that I was afraid of being con- 
verted, like Lot’s wife, into a pillar of salt, 
or into a pump-re 2, or a plunger, or some other 
devilish invention of pumping genius, but 
simply because my painful experiences were 
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too recent, as yet, to allow of retrospec- 
tion. 

Two or three minutes’ walk brought us to 
the brink of the Big Mine, as it is called, the 
largest of the several mines which the Lehigh 
Zine Company own. Seldora have I seen any 
thing more curious, more thoroughly unique 
in its way. The mine lies on the last shelf 
of the mountain-side—one of those geologi- 
cal upheavals which have brought about such 
a bitter antagonism between science and reli- 
gion. The original formation bas been turned 
up on end, the giant limestone-rocks, be- 
tween which the veins of zine run, and in 
the crevices of which zinc-ore is plentifully 
“pocketed,” having a perpendicular instead 
of a horizontal position, Zinc, having been 
found on or immediately below the surface, 
every thing but the limestone-rocks has been 
removed. And there, grim and gaunt, they 
stand, like so many huge pinnacles and tow- 
ers, giving one the impression that they are 
the ruins of some ancient city, which has 
sunk down some hundred and fifty or two 
hundred feet in an earthquake, leaving the 
tops of the towers and church-spires just level 
with the surface. Thirty years’ working of 
this mine have transferred a picturesquely- 
wooded mountain-side into what might pass 
for a bleak, desolate, and very dirty glacier. 

Into this cluster of giant bored rocks we 
struck, and began to descend a series of lad- 
ders similar to those in the pumping-shaft. 
But there was this advantage: any amount 
of daylight guided us in our descent as we 
went down from platform to platform, or tray- 
ersed broad chasms, the only bridge being 
a plank which almost made me feel sea-sick 
with its springing movement as we crossed it, 
There is no ethereal mildness about the spring 
of these planks. If you are not careful, 
they'll spring you off into the rocky abyss 
below. Nor is an eleven-inch board so desir- 
able a venue for a promenade as a good ten- 
foot sidewalk. But we got safely down to the 
working-parts of the mine, without incident 
or accident; and, providing ourselves with a 
couple of tallow-candles, we started into the 
nearest gangway, through alternate pools of 
water and holes full of mud and slush, utter- 
ly regardless of the hundred-and-one shower- 
baths which poured ruthlessly down upon us 
from the rocks above. 

My friendly captain at once began to ex- 
plain the geological mysteries of sulphurate, 
carbonate, and silicate of zinc, I listening in 
solemn silence. The last two have a strong 
resemblance to Stilton cheese, when it has 
arrived at the epicure’s standard of gastro- 
nomic excellence—dirty white, with brick- 
dust colored and red veins running through 
it. Metal of any sort is the last thing I 
should have expected to form one of its com- 
ponent parts. But it “is rich, devilish rich,” 
at least, so I was assured. The sulphurate 
of zine, or “ blend,” as it is technically termed 
by the miners, on the contrary, looks to be 
all pure metal. The particles of zine in it 
shone and sparkled like diamonds, shedding 
a lustre which fairly put our humble tallow- 
candles to shame. I think it was Samuel 
Butler who wrote : 


** As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that give them light.” 





So it is with blend, of which I should like 
to have a few thousand tons lying at some 
handy wharf, “ subject to order,” as commer- 
cial men say. 

I was just indulging in the contemplation 
of this very pleasing little air-castle, when we 
suddenly emerged once more into the light 
of day. Walking out to the extreme end of 
another of those disagreeably elastic planks, 
the captain pointed to the mass of rock un- 
der which we had just passed, and called my 
attention to it. 

“That rock,” said he, “ fell in from above. 
You see it is supported by shoring timbers. 
It weighs about four thousand tons.” 

The malicious pleasure with which he 
gave me this horrifying information was de- 
picted in every line in his face; and, noticing 
my look of dismay, he added, with a diaboli- 
cal chuckle: 

“Tt'll fall again some day!” 

I started, recovered myself, frowned on 
him, and said nothing. My revenge was con- 
fined to the pious wish that he may be below 
it when it does fall. It is awful to think how 
recklessly these mining-men disregard danger, 
and ignore the value of human life. 
if that rock had happened to fall while I 
was passing under it, my children would 
have been fatherless, and my wife a widow, 
before I should have had time to awake to 
the fact that I was in another world. 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

Again I performed that spring-board trick, 
and in a way, too, that would have brought 
me unlimited applause from the village pa- 
trons of a travelling circus. On we dived, 
through a chink here and a cranny there, till 
I began to be fearful lest we should be lost 
in a maze of windings and turnings, and find 
ourselves at last warming our hands and 
drying our clothes before the interior fires of 
the earth, of which Humboldt tells us in the 
“Cosmos.” Presently we came to the end 
of what one might a call “ blind alley,” as the 
police of the Five Points precinct designate 
an alley which is walled up at the end. 

“It’s pretty rough beyond here,” re- 


marked the captain. “Tl show the way if 


you've a mind to follow.” 


“ Well, but I don’t see where we are to go | 


to, unless we turn back,” I argued. 


“Oh, yes,” rejoined the captain, as he | 
raised his candle above his head ; “ don’t you | 


see that hole? We can crawl through that 
and get into the workings over there, and see 
the old pumping arrangements.” 

I did see the hole. It very much resem- 
bled a chimney-stack which had been blown 
down in a gale of wind without breaking up. 

“ Can we get through there?” I asked. 

“T can,” replied the captain. 

“Go ahead, sir; I'll follow where you 
lead,” I exclaimed, assuming all the air of an 
old soldier responding to the call of the leader 
of a forlorn hope. 

The captain bggan to climb; and, when 
he had raised himself about six or seven feet 
from the ground, gradually disappeared. How 
I longed that he might stick fast in that hole! 
It would have been such a sweet revenge on 
him to have to pull him out by his boots! 
But “Come on!” reached my ears like the 
sound of a muffled drum, and, with a courage 


Why, | 











born of desperation, I clambered up the rock 
into that hole. It just fitted me. OnI 
crawled, rasping myself against the rock, 
scratching my hands and breaking my finger- 
nails, and winding up by nearly swallowing 
my candle and altogether putting it out. I 
was in as desperate a plight as Jonah must 
have found himself when he was inside the 
whale’s belly. 

“Come on!” I heard the captain shout. 
He had got to the end of our gas-pipe journey. 

Come on! Yes. But how? I was fore- 
ing myself slowly through, an inch at every 
struggle, and the passage seemed to fit tight- 
er every moment. I heard the captain’s 
heavy tread splashing through the water as 
he continued his way. 

“Good Heaven ! ” I exclaimed, as I recalled 
the warning of my previous night’s dream— 
‘Beware of the mines!’—‘ that man has 
trapped me here to my doom. He is going 
to leave me to perish—to be buried alive!” 

Despair gave unnatural power to my el- 
bows, knees, and toes. I gave a terrific 
wrench, “all together,” as the boating-men 
say, and the next moment I was—nowhere. 

“Why, how did you manage that?” 
asked the captain, as he helped me to my 
feet and wiped some of the slushy mud from 
my face. 

“How, sir!” I exclaimed, indignantly. 
“You told me to climb up to that infernal 
hole ; but you didn’t tell me that it suddenly 
came to an end—and with a five-feet drop, 
too!” 

He offered a thousand: apologies; said 
he’d have given a thousand dollars rather 
than have had such a thing occur. I got rid 
of as much of the mud out of my eyes, nose, 
mouth, and ears, as I could, and we started 
again, the captain in the most sorrowful and 
I in the surliest of moods. We traversed a 
long, low gangway, so low that we had to 
bend our backs considerably, reached the 
spot where the miners were at work, and 
finally came to the old pumping apparatus. 
But I had lost all heart for mine-exploring,. 
and the captain’s explanations of the pumps 
might as well have been made to a deaf man 
astome. He saw this, and suggested our 
return. 

“Return!” I cried. “Have we got to 
go back through that hole again?” 

“There’s no other way!” came like a 
death-knell on my ear. 

With the fortitude of one of the early 
Christian martyrs, I followed the captain 
back to that devil’s passage, much as a man 
would follow his jailer from his prison-cell to 
the foot of the gallows. How I got through it 
again, I don’t know. I only know that I got 
through, for I am here to tell the tale. But 
how I did chuckle to myself when I found 
that the captain had burned his cheek with 
his candle during his passage! It quite put 
me in spirits again. Yes, there it was, & 
bright, burning-red spot, when we got back 
to the daylight again; and, as we wended 
our way up the ladders, I was so elated over 
his mishap that I actually chaffed him about 
not knowing how to get about his own mines 
without spoiling his beauty. 

We had a hearty laugh over our jaunt a3 
we played ducks and drakes with a couple of 
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pails of warm water on our return to the en- 
gine-house. 

“Why, sir,’ exclaimed the captain, 
“there ain’t one visitor in a hundred that 
comes here who will go down in that pump- 
ing-shaft ; and not one in a thousand who 
would squeeze through that hole.” 

“T should think not,” I quietly remarked, 
as I shuddered at the reminiscence. 

Another soupgon of the cognac, another 
cigar, and a hearty shake of the hand and 
good-by, started me on my way back to 
Bethlehem rejoicing ; and, forty-five minutes 
afterward, 1 walked into the Sun Hotel. My 
friendly reader, the first words that greeted me, 
as I strode up to the stove, before which two 
or three gentlemen were seated, were : 

“ Been to the mines, sir? ”’ 

“Thank Heaven! I have, sir!” I almost 
shrieked in the mast spiteful tone I could 
command ; “ and I am off by the first train to- 
morrow, sir. And, if ever I put foot in Beth- 
Iehem again, sir, you may write me down an 
—-, sir; for I’ll never again, in such a case, 
sign myself 

“.. %.” 





THE KINGS OF THE FOREST. 


ADIJA, an Arab woman, came to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1867, in charge, as nurse, 
of some children, and remained there four 
years. On her return to her people, she was 
surrounded by them, and assailed with ques- 
tions. She answered: “The country is like a 
garden ; there are factories everywhere, which 
make beautiful cloths and shawls; the people 
are rich ; they have fine clothes, fine houses, 
fine horses, and fine carriages; wives and 
daughters wear silks and rich jewels; and 
they are all wise, good, and happy.” ‘ What 
a blessed land it must be!” they all ex- 
claimed; “would that we lived there!” 
“But,” added Kadija, “one thing is cer- 
tainly wanting—there is not a single date- 
tree in the whole country!” Having learned 
that the woman was quite sure of this, their 
opinions were changed, and they went away 
wondering how,one could live in a country 
where there are no date-palms. 

Because of its use, I place the palm-tree 
first among the “kings of the forest.” It 
furnishes food for one-tenth of the human 
race; it possesses great medicinal virtues; 
its leaves make roofs for houses and furni- 
ture for families, baskets and mats, fans and 
brushes, bags and couches ; from the branches 
come cages for birds, from the fibres thread 
and rope, from the sap a cooling beverage, 
from the trunk, fuel, and from the date-stcnes, 
when ground, fodder for the camels. Of all 
treeg, of field or forest, there is not one so 
serviceable, nor one as highly prized. 

When Linnzus died, there were known to 
botanists only fifteen species of palms; now, 
there are more than six hundred. Though, 
by nature, essentially tropical, the places of 
their growth are extremely various. On the 
Himmalaya Mountains, in the range of perpet- 
ual snow, and on the Desert of Sahara, in the 
midst of arid sand; in the depth of African 
jungles and on the banks of perennial 





streams, in*swamps and on uplands, by the 
brink of the precipice and on the edge of the 
coral-reef, the palm, in some one of its varie- 
ties, finds a congenial home. It is of two 
species only, however, that there is room here 
to speak—the date-palm and the cocoa-nut 
palm. 

The former, or date-palm, shoots up its 
straight, tapering stem to the height of thrice 
twenty feet. Ridges of rings encircle its 
trunk. Huge, unsightly knots mar its sym- 
metry. The rough bark which clothes it 
clings ungracefully to what it endeavors to 
hide. But, on the top of the tall column, 
where branches first shoot out, bright leaves, 
green as emerald, droop their feathery shapes 
in a canopy of faultless gracefulness. It is 
the very poetry of foliage. There is nothing 
in all the flora of the tropics, endless in its 
varieties, as it is, on the intervales of the 
Amazon and around the sources of the Ni- 
ger, that can compare, in the beauty of con- 
trast, with the colors and curves and sweep- 
ing motions of the arborescence of the date- 
palm. Sheltered within the leaves are groups 
of flowers, shaped and starred like crystals. 
Delicate as films of gossamer, and changing 
to the sight as points of nebule in the star- 
depths, these blossoms, sometimes two hun- 
dred thousand in number, rest in the enfold- 
ing of spathes, which, half opening, half 
closing—like veils, partially concealing the 
breasts of nursing mothers—shelter them 
from the eager gaze of the mid-day sun. 

The date-palm produces its fruit under its 
leaves. At the age of six years it begins to 
bear, and is fruitful for more than two hun- 
dred. There are usually but four bunches 
of dates on a tree, and each bunch will weigh 
from twenty-five to fifty pounds. Eaten green 
or ripe, fresh or dried, whole, or ground into 
meal, made into bread, boiled as garden vege- 
tables, roasted as potatoes, mashed as tur- 
nips, they are at all seasons nutritious and 
palatable. The Arabs have a saying that 
“a good housewife may furnish her hus- 
band a different dish of dates every day for 
a month.” 

The gathering of dates is the time of re- 
joicing. Not the thanksgiving-season in 
New England, nor the harvest-home in Great 
Britain, nor the vintage of Southern Europe, 
is the occasion of gayer gatherings. While 
the young men climb the large and lofty trunks, 
with knees and arms grasping ridges and 
projections, the lasses, joining hand to hand, 
circle each tree with songs and dances. As 
the fruit is borne homeward upon long poles 
resting on the shoulders of men, children 
strew the way with foliage and flowers, and 
swarthy, dark-haired Arab girls, picturesque- 
ly dressed, and graceful and supple as fawns, 
crown the successful acrobatic climbers with 
garlands of laurels and roses. 

Arabia, Egypt, and Barbary, may probably 
boast the finest date-palms in the world. 
There is scarcely an oasis in the Desert of 
Sahara, where, by the side of fountain or 
spring, there does not rise a group of tufted 
palm-trees, whose foliage waves to the wea- 
ried caravan a graceful welcome, and whose 
scented flowers carry the mirage-blinded trav- 
ellers in fancy back to the green fields of Tu- 
nis or the hanging-gardens of Morocco. In 





parts of Barbary they grow in forests, and, 
their verdant crests touching each other, pro- 
duce natural temples with naves, and choirs, 
and transepts, the silence of which is never 
broken save by murmurs of insects and songs 
of birds. Beneath the shelter of these domes 
the ground is carpeted with flowers ot vari- 
ous hues, and around the stems of the trees 
(grand pillars in Nature’s mosque) are fes- 
toons of ivy and eglantine, grape-vines, and 
climbing roses. 

In Cairo, near the silk-bazaar, out of that 
little cupboard of a shop where Ali-ben-Is- 
mael sits meditatively smoking, one may see 
one of the finest date-palms in the world. 
He—the Damascus merchant—vwill invite you 
to enter his domicile with the salutations, 
“May peace attend your path! By my fa- 
ther’s beard, let us light our chibougues in 
company before you leave!” and, as you 
tuck up your feet beside him on his board, 
and the little blackamoor, with coffee and 
latakia, comes round, you can admire the 
marvellous beauty of the crown worn by that 
monarch of the trees. You must do it quick- 
ly, however, for to the love of Nature Ali- 
ben-Ismael adds the love of gain. “By the 
prophet,” he remarks, as you sip your coffee 
and blow off your smoke, “it is singularly 
fortunate that you should have arrived at 
the very moment when a caravan has brought 
me silks from my own pleasant Syria!” and 
an end is put to sight-seeing, even of a date- 
palm which has borne its fruit-clusters these 
two hundred years, when a Cairo merchant 
begins to show his wares. 

I come now to the cocoa-nut palm (Cocos 
nucifera), whose localities are as various, 
whose uses are as economic, and whose 
beauty is as attractive, as the date - palm. 
For do but consider that it furnishes man 
with food, clothing, furniture, cordage, weap- 
ons, and every implement and appliance that 
raise him above the purest savage condition, 
The heart and nuts are used for food; the 
dead leaves for torches; the spathes for 
fuel; the midribs of segments cut from the 
trunk for comb-making; the ashes of its 
burned leaves for alkalies; the sap for ar- 
rack-distilling ; the net-work at the base of 
its peticle for aprons; the tender bark for 
strainers ; the natural exudations for oil; the 
residuum of the nut for fodder; the husks of 
the fruit for brushes and brooms; and the 
fibres for cordage. Then it is distributed 
through Asia, Africa, and America. Then, 
again, with its smooth trunk shooting per- 
pendicularly upward for seventy feet— its 
tall, feathery leaves waving like banners 
from its top—its fruit, seen through the foli- 
age, bright as coral—it becomes one of those 
things of beauty “which is a joy for- 
ever.” 

Its cordage is the strongest in the world. 
It is rough, indeed, to handle, and makes a 
ruder rigging than hempen rope, but is light- 
er, more elastic, and more durable. One night, 
in the English Channel, some twenty years 
ago, close by those chops which sailors name 
by a strong Saxon word, one ship, in a fright- 
ful gale, got away from her cables of hemp 
and chain. But a small “coir” cable held 
her; and through that fearful night, though 
she strained and tugged to escape, as if all 
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THE KINGS OF THE FOREST. 











Neptune’s sea-dogs were at her heels, the 
small palm-rope held her fast, and she rode 
out the gale in safety. 

The banyan (Ficus Indica) is indigenous 
in India only. I call it one of the “ kings of 
the forest,” because no other of the vegetable 
giants ever measured a tithe of five acres in 
circuit, or afforded shelter from the torrid 
sun at one time to one-tenth of an army of 
ten thousand men. No one who ever spent 
the long noontide of an Indian day under the 
capacious shadow of a banyan-tree, or slept 
uninjured during successive nights under the 
protection from dews and rains of its shingled 
foliage, or strolled leisurely for hours along 
avenues and foot-paths bordered by flowering 
shrubs and cooled by gurgling streamlets, 
all within the boundaries of the repeating 
branches of a single tree, will be disposed to 
dispute the claims of the banyan to be 
counted as one of the three monarchs of the 
woods. 

When a banyan first springs from its seed, 
its method of growth is normal. Like the 
oak, or elm, or beech, or maple, it grows pro- 
gressively through its different stages of shoot, 
and plant, and shrub, and sapling, and tree. 
There is nothing about it that is peculiar. It 
observes the ordinary routine of vegetable 
life. Rising in height from year to year, it 
puts forth limbs which are clothed in foliage. 
All over the Orient there are banyans, still 
short of their hundred years in age, which 
are in no respect peculiar. Like other deni- 
zens of the forest, the stranger would pass 
them by unnoticed. But, when its first cen- 
tury is passed, and its burden of successors 
becomes oppressive, like a hale old fellow of 
the human race, it seeks support in its chil- 
dren. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that 
different trees shoot out their limbs at dif- 
ferent angles to the trunk. The Lombardy 
poplar, in this respect, varies widely from the 
elm, and the larch from the willow. The 
English oak-branch leaves the parent stem at 
so high an angle as to be almost horizontal. 
The banyan does the same. But the latter 
has a length that surpasses the former almost 
as much as a ship’s cable does & coachman’s 
whip-lash. Now, it is a well-known law in 
mechanics, that the longer the arm the more 
powerful is the lever. The branch of the 
English oak ceases to grow beyond the point 
where the lever-power would wrench it from 
the stem. The branch of the banyan does 
nut, One stops at five-and-twenty feet; the 
other not even at five hundred. Provision 
must be made, therefore, to give the latter 
support ; and its wonderful peculiarity is, that 
Nature has made such provision. 

In the banyan, when a horizontal branch 
has been put forth to such a length as to 
render it difficult to maintain itself without 
breaking, it lowers down from its end one or 
more roots, which, entering the ground, send 
forth rootlets, and themselves become new 
stems. In due time the horizontal branches, 
which once were in danger of being destroyed 
by their own weight, are as easily supported 
by the pillars as a bridge is by its piers. So 
the process goes on. Lateral branches shoot 
out from the main limbs, which latter are 
constantly growing till they reach gigantic 








size. These lateral branches alg put down 
stems and shoot out branchlets, until it comes 
to pass that, in place of a single tree, there is 
a wondrous colonnade of stems, supporting as 
many natural rafters, on which repose dense 
canopies of foliage. 

There is a banyanin Ceylon which meas- 
ures fifteen hundred feet round the extremi- 
ties of the branches, and is more than one 
hundred feet high. The principal branch of 
this monster is twenty-eight feet in circum- 
ference. Now, if it be remembered that fif- 
teen hundred feet are more than a quarter of 
a mile, the size of this tree will be the better 
understood. Under the shade of a still larger 
banyan on the banks of the Nerbudda, about 
twelve miles from Baroach, the circumference 
of whose branches is twenty-two hundred 
feet, whose large trunks number three hun. 
dred and fifty-four, and whose smaller ones 
exceed three thousand, and whose foliage is 
thick with monkeys and birds—the chief of 
Putnah used to encamp in magnificent style. 
Fond of tiger-hunting and other field-sports, 
he would make this the rendezvous of his 
guests. In separate tents, gorgeously fitted 
up, were their bedchambers, and each guest, 
with three servants at command, occupying 
one. There were saloons and drawing-rooms, 
dining-rooms and kitchens, smoking-rooms and 
offices, all perfectly appointed. There were 
palanquins and their bearers, carriages and 
horses, elephants and camels, servants and 
their cattle, comprising of men and beasts 
more than seven thousand units. And yet 
the spreading branches of this mighty tree 
afforded room and shelter for them all. 

In those dreamy days in India, when 
the glow and flush of noontide lies spell- 
like upon every native of Europe and Amer- 
ica, the eventide is longed for with inexpres- 
sible desire. Gathering in an immense semi- 
circle, of which the chief formed the key-stone, 
the guests, after sundown, would await the 
arrival of the dancing-girls. Taraboukas and 
timbrels, cymbals and pipes, introduced them 
to the company. Swarthy in complexion, yet 
with forms undulating in graceful curves, lips 
red and full, glossy tresses black as night, 
and eyes with liquid lustrous softness, the 
movements of these professional dancing - 
women are exceedingly graceful. It is a kind 
of ballet—every dance of theirs representing 
some story, or embodying some series of flir- 
tations. Under that immense caravansary of 
foliage, in the midst of which monkeys chat- 
tered and night-birds sang, and through the 
interstices of which the pale moonlight was 
flecking all beneath, these gazelles, dancing 
together and dancing apart, now timid as 
fawns, and again desperately flirting, would 
make the night merry with high festival. 

The fruit of the banyan resembles in size, 
shape, and color, a common red cherry. It is 
of an acrid taste, however, and is eaten only 
by monkeys and paroquets. The dancing- 
girls from the Deccan, unlike those from 
other parts of India, accompany themselves 
in their exhibitions with songs wild as the 
echoes of their native hills. They sip a de- 
coction of the banyan-berry to give shrillness 
to their notes, and use the berry also, when 
dried, for ornament, stringing it, interspersed 
with small pearls, for anklets and bracelets. 











It is worth mentioning here, that no one 
can become well acquainted with the races of 
India, without believing that their gorgeous 
sunsets and sunrises, the latter of which they 
see more frequently than people of the tem- 
perate zones, have a marked effect upon their 
characters and tastes. Whence else come 
their skill in colors — their shadings of 
shawls, and scarfs, and carpets—their pas- 
sion for precious stones—and even the rich 
embroidery of their fairy stories? The Mo. 
hammedans in India have a tradition, that 
there was in paradise a temple built of pre. 
cious stones ; deep in the midst of the palms 
of Eden it stood, angel-built, a dazzling sanc- 
tuary. In the twilight shadows of its courts 
our first parents sang their vesper-songs, and, 
under its cloistered vistas of emerald and 
pearl, walked hand-in-hand in sinless beauty. 
There were fountains which sprang aloft in 
silent noon, pinnacles and domes of sapphire, 
and cascades that fell into basins of gold. 
Sad to relate, on the day when Adam fell, 
this glorious temple was shattered into frag- 
ments, and sown broadcast over all the earth, 
These fragments we gather up now, and call 
them diamonds and pearls, emeralds and ru- 
bies, jaspers and sapphires. We see them 
in every thing—in the smiles of infants, rip- 
ples on the waters, nodding of bearded grain 
— but they are only the splinters of that 
primeval palace, the costly dust of Eden’s 
lost sanctuary. 

So much of late years has been written 
about the gigantic Sequoias of California, and 
so familiar has almost every one been made 
with the wood and bark—the cones, seeds, 
and foliage of these wonders of the woods, 
by a specimen exhibited all over the country 
a few years ago, that many words need not 
be spent upon them here. Although some of 
the Hucalypti of Australia are said to exceed 
them in height—or, rather, to exceed those 
already discovered, and the bacbab of Af 
rica to equal them in diameter, yet, both di- 
mensions considered, they must be regarded 
as the giants of the vegetable creation, and 
fairly entitled to be called “kings of the 
forest.” In order to get a practical working 
idea of the size of the Sequoias, let us pause 
a moment over the dimensions,of other famous 
trees. 

For example, the diameter of the yew 
which was planted at Hedsor, in Bucking- 
hamshire, England, some four hundred years 
ago, is twenty-seven feet. 

The largest oak in England (Calthorpe 
Oak, Yorkshire), at six inches above the 
ground, measures thirty-one feet around. 

The tallest tree in England is said to be in 
Clipston Park, an estate of the Duke of Port- 
land. It reaches to the height of one hun- 
dred and forty-one feet. 

The circumference of an acer, growing in 
South Carolina, is, at four inches from the 
base, forty-one feet. 

Now, the “Father of the Forest,” on the 
Calaveras slope, measured, in its prime, four 
hundred and thirty-five feet in height, and 
one hundred and ten feet in circumference at 
the base. The “ Mother of the Forest” meas- 
ures now three hundred and twenty feet in 
height, and ninety feet in circumference at 
the base. The “Traveller,” which was felled 
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in 1853, by five men working twenty-five days 
with pump-augers and wedges, was three hun- 
dred feet high, and ninety-six feet in circum- 
ference on the ground. The “Burnt Tree” 
will admit a horse and his rider to trot over a 
space of sixty feet within its body, and then, 
by a stoop of the head, permit him to ride 
out through a knot-hole. 

Of the Sequoias, of which these are sam- 
ples, there are known to be seven groves and 
one hundred and ninety-eight trees. In the 
vast unexplored regions of the Sierra Nevada 
there are, doubtless, others. The cones of 
these trees are of the size of a hen’s egg, and 
the seeds so small that fifty thousand of them 
will not weigh one pound avoirdupois. The 
bark is very thick—sometimes eighteen inches 
—and is corrugated longitudinally. The wood, 
soft and elastic, is straight-grained, free-split- 
ting, and light—not as even as the red-cedar, 
but quite as valuable for material in house- 
finishing. The soil in which these trees grow 
is deep, the altitude where they are found 
from five thousand to seven thousand feet ; 
the condition in which they are now, under 
the care of the State guardian and owned by 
the United States, is good, and the prospect 
of their preservation for several centuries 
longer probable. 

The name Seguoia belonged to George 
Guess, a. Cherokee half-breed, who invented 
an alphabet, at the beginning of this century, 
for his tribe, and who died some forty years 
ago. In honor of his efforts to raise the In- 
dian character, the California red-wood, when 
first discovered, was called Sequoia semper- 
virens, When Lobb, the nursery-man, pur- 
chased, in 1853, the bark of the first fallen 
tree, and set it up in the Sydenham Palace, 
Professor Lindley, in thoroughly English 
style, gave the genus a scientific name, Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea, It was unnecessary, as it 
had been named in California already, Wash- 
ingtonia gigantea, Decaisne, a French bota- 
nist, shortly discovered that it was not a new 
genus, but a new species only of the Sequoia ; 
and it then received its true scientific name, 
Sequoia gigantea. 

Perhaps the Seqguoias are most remarkable 
of all for the very gradual manner in which 
they taper toward the summit of the trunks— 
a circumstance which, it is needless to say, 
greatly increases the actual cubic measure- 
ment of the timber they yield. Some of them, 
at two hundred feet from the ground, measure 
from five to eight feet in diameter. In others 
there is a loss, in circumference, of less than 
one foot in a rise of one hundred feet. Those 
who are accustomed to the measurement of 
timber will readily perceive the enormous 
number of cubic feet which must thus be 
contained in a single tree. 

The age of the Sequoia gigantea is now 
supposed to extend back of the Christian era, 
perhaps to the days of Abraham, certainly to 
those of King David. In the tree which was 
felled eighteen hundred annual circles were 
distinctly counted, without including very 
many around the heart of the tree, which 
were too.intermixed to be distinguished—so 
that, when “Solomon began to build the 
house of the Lord: that was at Jerusalem, in 
Mount Moriah,” and sent a letter to Hiram, 











the King of Tyre, saying, “Send me cedar- 
trees, fir-trees, and algum-trees, out of Leba- 
non,” the great trees of California were sap- 


lings. 
N. S. Doper. 





EXODUS.—A. D. 1849. 
By Joaquin MILLER. 


TALE half told and hardly understood ; 
The talk of bearded men that chanced 

to meet ; 

That leaned on long quaiut rifles in the wood, 

That looked in fellow-faces, spoke discreet 

And low, as half in doubt and in defeat 

Of hope ; a tale it was of lands of gold 

That lay toward the sun. Wild winged and 
fleet 

It spread about the swift Missouri’s bold, 

Unbridled men, and reached to where Ohio 
rolled. 


Il. 


The long chained lines of yoked and patient 
steers ; 

The long white trains that pointed to the west, 

Beyond the savage west ; the hopes and fears 

Of blunt, untutored men, who hardly guessed 

Their course; the brave and silent women, 
dressed 

In homely-spun attire, the boys in bands, 

The cheery babes that laughed at all, and 
blessed 

The doubting hearts with shouts and lifted 
hands, 

Proclaim an exodus for far untraversed lands. 


Int. 


The plains! The shouting drivers at the wheel ; 

The crash of leather whips; the crush and roll 

Of wheels; the groan of yokes and grinding 
steel 

And iron chain, and lo! at last the whole 

Vast line, that reached afar, as if to touch the 
goal, 

Began to stretch and stream away and wind 

Toward the west, as if with one control ; 

Then hope loomed fair, and home lay far be- 
hind; 

Before, the boundless plain, and fiercest of their 
kind. 


Iv. 


The way lay wide, and green, and fresh as seas, 

And far away as any reach of wave ; 

The sunny streams went by in belt of trees ; 

And here and there the tasselled, tawny brave 

Swept by on horse, looked back, stretched 
forth and gave 

A yell of hell, and then did wheel and rein 

A time, and point away, dark-browed and 
grave, 

Into the far, and dim, and distant plain, 

With signs and prophecies, and then plunged 
on again. 


v. 


Some hills at last began to litt and break ; 
Some streams began to fail of wood and tide, 
The sombre plain began betime to take 

A hue of weary brown, and wild and wide 

It stretched its naked breast on every side. . . . 











A babe was heard at last to ery for bread 

Amid the deserts; cattle lowed and died, 

And dying men went by with broken tread, 

And left a long black serpent-line of wreck and 
dead. 


vi. 


Strange hungered birds, black-winged and still 
as death, 

And crowned of red with hookéd beaks, blew 
low 

And close about, till we could touch their 
breath— 

Strange, unnamed birds, that seemed to come 
and go, 

In circles now, and now direct and slow, 

Continual, and never touch the earth. 

Slim foxes shied and shuttled to and fro 

At times across the dusty, weary dearth 

Of life, looked back, then sank like crickets in 
a hearth. 


vu. 


The dust arose, a Jong dim line like smoke 
From out a riven earth. The wheels went by, 
The thousand feet in harness and in yoke, 
They tore the ways of ashen alkali. 

And desert-winds blew sudden, swift, and dry. 
The dust! It sat upon and filled the train! 

It seemed to fret and cloud the very sky. 

Lo! dust upon the beasts, the tent, the plain, 
And dust, alas! on breasts that rose not up 


again. 
Vill. 


They sat in desolation and in dust 

By dried-up desert streams; the mother’s 
hands 

Hid all her bended face ; the cattle thrust 

Their tongues, and faintly called across the 


The babes, that knew not what the way through 


sands 
Could mean, would ask if it would end to- 
day.... 


The panting wolves slid by, red-eyed, in bands 
To streams beyond. The men looked far away, 
And silent, saw that all a level desert lay. 


Ix. 


They rose by night; they struggled on and on 

As thin and still as ghosts; then, here and 
there, 

Beside the dusty way before the dawn, 

Men, silent, laid them down in their despair, 

And died. But woman! Woman, frail as fair! 

God give men strength to give to you your due! 

You faltered not, nor murmured anywhere, 

You held your babes, held to your course, and 
you 

Bore on through burning hell your double 
burdens through. 


x. 


They stood at last, the decimated few, 

Above a land of running streams, and they 

Did push aside the boughs,and peering through, 

Behold afar the cool, refreshing bay ; 

Then some did curse, and some bend hands to 
pray ; 

But some looked back upon the desert wide, 

And desolate with death, then all the day 

They wept. But one, with nothing left beside 

His dog to love, crept down among the ferns 
and died. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BRESSANT PICKS A TEA-ROSE. 


Surrer was ready. Cornelia surveyed the 
table for the last time, to make sure it was 
all right. It was an extension-table, but the 
spare leaves had been removed, and it was 
reduced to a circle. A mellow western light, 
from that portion of the sky unswathed in 
clouds, streamed through the window, and 
did duty as a lamp. The cloth was white, 
and tapered down in soft folds at the corners. 
A pleasant profusion of sparkling china and 
silver, and of savory eatables, filled the cir- 
cumference of the board, leaving just space 
enough to operate in, and no more. In the 
centre of the table, and perceptible both to 
eyes and nose on entering the room, was a 
tall, glass dish, lined with wet, green leaves, 
and pyramided with red strawberries. A 
comfortable steam ascended from the nose 
of the tea-pot, and vanished upward in the 
gloom of the ceiling; the brown toast seemed 
to crackle to be eaten; the smooth-cut slices 
of marbled beef lay overlapping one another 
in silent plenteousness; and the knives and 
forks glistened keenly to begin. Cornelia 
opened the entry-door, and called across to 
her papa in the study that supper was ready. 
Then she took up her position behind her 
chair, with one hand resting on its back, and 
a silent determination that the visitor, who- 
ever he was, should be impressed with her 
dignity, condescension, and good looks. 

“This is my daughter Cornelia, — Mr. 
Bressant is going to be a pupil of mine, 
my dear,” said the professor, as he and 
Bressant advanced into the room. 

He gave his hand an introductory wave in 
Cornelia’s direction as he spoke, but probably 
did not speak loud enough to be distinctly 
heard by his guest. Nevertheless, seeing the 
motion and the lady, Bressant inclined for- 
ward his shoulders with an elastic readiness 
of bearing which was customary with him, in 
spite of his unusual stature, and then took 
his place at the table, without bestowing any 
further attention upon her. It passed through 
Cornelia’s mind, as she lifted the tea-pot, that 
Mr, Bressant was outrageously conceited, and 
should be taken down at the first opportunity. 
She had made a very graceful courtesy, and 
it was not to be overlooked in that way with 
impunity. 

“Milk and sugar, sir?” said she, inter- 
Togatively, raising her eyes to the young 
man’s face with a somewhat gratuitous for- 
mality of manner, and holding a piece of 
sugar suspended over the cup. 

Bressant had certainly been looking in 
her direction as she spoke ; he had the oppo- 
site place to her at table; but, instead of re- 
plying, even with a motion of the head, he 
after a moment turned to Professor Valeyon, 
Who was gently oscillating himself in the 
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rocking-chair he always occupied at meals, 
and asked him whether he knew any thing 
about a place in town called “ Abbie’s Board- 
ing-house.” 

Cornelia laid down the sugar and tongs, 
and looked very insulted and flushed. What 
sort of a creature was this her papa had 
brought te his supper-table? Papa, who had 
noticed the awkward turn and was tickled by 
the humor thereof, could not forbear to give 
evidence of amusement—insomuch that his 
daughter, who was by no means of a lym- 
phatic temperament, was almost ready to 
leave the table, or burst into tears with in- 
jured and astonished dignity. 

Bressant, with that exceeding quickness 
of perception which most persons with his 
infirmity possess under such circumstances, 
transferred his glance from the profesec7 to 
the young lady, and at once arrived at a pretty 
correct understanding of the difficulty. He 
was not embarrassed—for it had probably 
never occurred to him that his deafness was 
so much a defect as a difference of organiza- 
tion—and he lost no time in explaining mat- 
ters in his customary way. 

“Tm deaf; when you talk to me, you 
must speak loud,” said he, looking full at 
Cornelia’s disturbed face. 

Miss Valeyon had never been so thoroughly 
discomfited. She was smitten on three sides 
at once. Bad enough to be insulted ; worse, 
having become properly angry, to find no in- 
sult was meant; and, worst of all, to have 
been the means of drawing attention, by her 
bad temper, to a physical infirmity in her 
papa’s guest! She abandoned upon the in- 
stant all intention of being ceremonious and 
imposing, and only thought how she might 
atone, to her papa and to Bressant, for her 
ill-behavior. 

He would not take tea—nothing but water 
—and, as Cornelia proceeded in silence to 
pour out her papa’s cup, the latter answered 
Bressant's question about the boarding-house. 

“ Know it very well, sir; very good house. 
What have you heard about it?” 

“ Nothing more than that. I asked a man 
at the depot. My trunk has been taken there. 
I'm satisfied, if the woman ‘ Abbie’ is respect- 
able, and gives me enough to eat.” 

The young man had accepted Cornelia’s 
tender of a slice of beef, and seemed fully 
equal to doing it again. 

“The ‘woman Abbie’ respectable, sir!” 
exclaimed the professor, in half-muzzled ire ; 
but he checked himself suddenly, and tried 
to be contented with shoving his plate, tum- 
bler, and tea-cup, to and fro before him. “I 
could not have recommended you to a better 
person,” he added presently, evidently putting 
a restraint upon himself. “TI have the high- 
est—I hold her in very high estimation, sir.” 

Bressant nodded, and presently took some 
more of the beef. 

“* Have you seen Abbie yet, Mr. Bressant?” 
inquired Cornelia, in a timid tone, which, how- 
ever, was deprived of all melody by the effort 
to suit it to the young man’s ears. But it 
was necessary to say something. 
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“Oh, no,” he replied, smiling at her in 
the pure good-nature of physical compla- 
cency, and noticing for the first time that 
she was an agreeable spectacle. He judged 
absolutely and primitively, never having had 
that experience of women which might have 
enabled him to make comparison the base of 
his opinion. “I came right up here from the 
depot. My trunk was sent to the boarding- 
house. It will hire @ room for me, I sup- 

” 

At this sally Cornelia smiled very gracious- 
ly, though ten minutes before she would have 
snubbed it promptly. She had had some ex- 
perjence with the young men of the village— 
easy victims—and had acquired a rather good 
opinion of her satirical powers. But Bressant 
was a peculiar case; his deafness enlisted her 
compassion and forbearance, and her own late 
rudeness made her gentle. Perhaps the young 
gentleman was not so far out of the way in 
failing to consider his infirmity a disadvan- 
tage. 

Meanwhile Professor Valeyon was swing- 
ing backward and forward, ever and anon 
pausing to take a bite or a sup, and eying the 
stem of the strawberry-dish in deepest con- 
templation. Cornelia, who, from a combina- 
tion of causes, felt more embarrassed than 
ever in her remembrance, devoutly wished 
that he would rouse himself and make some 
conversation. She did all she could, in the 
way of supplying the guest with eatables, and 
making little remarks upon them, to fill up 
awkward pauses; but she was conscious she 
was being stupid ; and, even when she thought 
of a good thing to say, the reflection that it 
must needs be shouted aloud, made her pause 
until the available moment had gone by. It 
was some relief that Bressant ate well, and 
seemed in no way shy or cast down himself. 
There was a freshness and vivacity in his en- 
joyment of his supper which was pleasing to 
Cornelia for several reasons: it was evidently 
very far from being affected, was consequent- 
ly indirectly complimentary to her, and showed 
a certain boyishness in him which contrasted 
very agreeably—or, as Cornelia would have 
said, “ cunningly "—with his mature and in- 
tellectual aspect. In fact, Bressant was in a 
particularly happy mood: the cool air and 
— room, and the gratification of a 

ealthy appetite, caused his senses to expand, 
and, as it were, sun themselves: Cornelia’s 
beauty could not have been présented under 
more favorable auspices, especially as wom- 
an’s loveliness had heretofore been an un- 
turned page in the young man’s life. True, 
it pleased him in the same way as, and possi- 
bly not to a greater degree than, would the 
symmetrical elegance of a vase, or the tinted 
beauty of a flower; but he had not yet known 
the limitless additional charm given by life, 
variety, and emotion. Would he ever know 
it? or was he so profoundly ignorant of the 
matter as to run in danger of finding it out 
unexpectedly, and perhaps too late ? 
The strawberry pyramid sank and disap- 
peared: Cornelia began anxiously to wonder 





what was to be done now: Bressant sat en- 
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joying his sensations ; and Professor Valeyon, 
who appeared to have arrived at some definite 
conclusion after his meditations, rolled up bis 
napkin, and shoved it into the ring, previous 
to setting it down with that peculiar tap 
which announced that the meal was over. 

On leaving the table, Bressant sauntered 
out of the room and on to the balcony, with a 
disregard of what other people might intend, 
which caused Cornelia to recollect her first 
impression of him. Nevertheless, not know- 
ing what else she could do, she followed, and 
found him leaning over the railing and look- 
ing about him with serene enjoyment. The 
clouds had been mostly dispersed; a fresh 
air moved in the damp garden, and Cornelia 
was soon aware that the mosquitoes were 
abroad. Her muslin-covered arms and shoul- 
ders began to suffer. 

Bressant raised himself at her approach, 
and stood with one hand against the railing, 
looking down upon her with a half smile of 
interest and satisfaction, which made Corne- 
lia feel not so much like a human being as 
some rare, natural curiosity, which he was 
glad to have the opportunity of examining. 

“ You are one of the daughters ?” said he, 
with the sudden scrutinizing contraction of 
the eyebrows, that often accompanied his 
questions. “There are two, aren’t there? 
Which one are you?” 

“T’m Cornelia,” replied she, provoked, as 
the words left her mouth, that she had not 
said “ Miss Valeyon.” But the question had 
surprised her out of her presence of mind, and 
the necessity of speaking loud, if nothing else, 
hindered her from making the correction. 

“Ts the other any thing like you?” re- 
sumed he, after a moment’s more contempla- 
tion, which, spite of its directness, had in it a 
certain element of unsophisticatedness that 
prevented it from seeming rude. 

“Who? Sophie?” exclaimed the young 
lady, bursting forth into an unexpected gurgle 
of laughter, to which Bressant at once re- 
sponded in kind, though having no idea what 
the merriment was about; “I wish you could 
see her; there couldn’t be a greater difference 
if I were a negro!” 

The laugh died away in Bressant’s eyes, 
and he pressed his hand rapidly down over 
his face, as if to sharpen his wits, or clear 
away cobwebs. 

“ That’s natural,” he remarked, reflective- 
ly. “I never saw any thing like you.” 

“Tf he’d said ‘any dody,’” thought Corne- 
lia, “I should have said he meant to compli- 
ment. How funny he is! just like a boy, in 
some ways. I believe I know more than he 
does, after all!” 

“Have you any sisters, Mr. Bressant?” 
asked she, aloud, looking up at him with more 
cordiality and confidence than she had yet 
felt or shown. 

“Not any. I should think it would bea 
good thing. Do you like it?” 

“ Of course—but then I’m a sister myself, 
so it don’t apply,” said Cornelia, with the 
sunshine of another laugh. It was delightful 
to look at her at such times; every part of 
her partook of the merriment, so that her 
hands, feet, and waist, might all be said to 
laugh for themselves. Cornelia could express 

a geeat deal more in a bodily than in a spirit- 
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ual way. Her material self, indeed, seemed 
so completely and bounteously endowed as to 
leave little place or occasion for a soul. The 
warm, rounded, fragrant, wholesome person- 
ality which met the eye, satisfied it; the har- 
monious tumult of life, that thrilled in every 
movement, was contentment to the other per- 
ceptions; the thought of a soul, bringing with 
it that other of death, was cold and inconsist- 
ent. Such mortal perfection loses its full 
effect unless we can look upon it as physical- 
ly immortal; as soon as we begin to refine 
our ideas into the abstract, we sully our en- 
joyment. 

“But your mother must have given you 
some idea of what a sister would be,” con- 
tinued Cornelia, presently. 

“Would she? I wish I'd had one!” said 
the young man, unconscious that no such de- 
sire had ever entered his head until now, and 
yet at a loss to account for its presence. 
“Mine died more than twenty years ago,” he 
explained. ‘ 

“The poor boy! I believe he don’t know 
what a woman is,” murmured Cornelia to her- 
self, perhaps not displeased at the reflection 
that it lay with her to enlighten him. “No 
wonder he looked at me as if I were a mam- 
moth squash, or something.—I’m going down 
in the garden to pluck a tea-rose-bud,” added 
she, aloud. ‘‘ Won’t you come?” 

“Yes!” said Bressant, following her down 
the glistening granite steps, with an air of 
half-puzzled admiration. 
sensations very much, but knew not what to 
make of them; and so had a sense of adven- 
turous uncertainty, which was, perhaps, a 
pleasure in itself. 

Cornelia walked down the path in front of 
him, picking her dainty steps to avoid stray 
spears of grass or weeds, and gathering up 
her light skirts in one hand out of the way of 
the bushes which leaned lovingly forward to 
drop a tear upon her. At length she reached 
the tea-rose-bush, and paused there. Bressant 
came up and stood beside her. 

It was just dark enough to make the dif- 
ference between a perfect and an imperfect 
bud a matter of some doubt. Cornelia peeped 
cautiously about, putting aside the wet twigs 
gingerly, and lifting up one flower after an- 
other, desisting every once in a while to slap 
at the fine sting of a mosquito on her arms or 
neck. 

“Oh! there’s one that looks nice!” ex- 
claimed she, disposing: her drapery to reach 
across the bush for a distant bud, which 
looked in every respect satisfactory. But 
Bressant saw it, and plucked it without effort, 
drawing blood from his finger as he did so, 
however. He smelt it, and looked from it to 
Cornelia, apparently trying to identify an idea. 

“ Aren’t you going to give me my bud?” 
demanded Miss Valeyon ; “ what’s the matter, 
sir?” 

“In some way it reminds me of you,” re- 
plied he, giving it to her, with a shake of the 
head. “I don’t see how, but it does!” 

Cornelia gave him a sharp side-look, to 
make out if he were sincere; but his face at 
the moment was in shadow. 

“ Perhaps because it pricked your finger,” 
said she. 





She had not spoken loud, and was almost 
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startled when his reply showed he had heard 
her. There was again that expression of 
marvellous efficiency and power in his face 
and bearing, but combined with one partly 
doubt and partly shrewd scrutiny. 

“T plucked the bud all the same,” he re- 
marked. Cornelia, for some reason, felt a 
little provoked and a little frightened. He 
wasn’t entirely unsophisticated after all; and 
she felt quite uncertain where the ignorance 
ended and the knowledge began. She put the 
bud in her hair, and they walked on, Bressant 
being now at her side, instead of behind. The 
path was hardly wide enough for two, and 
now and then she felt her shoulder touch his 
arm. Every time this happened, she fancied 
hercompanion gave a kind of involuntary start, 
and looked around at her with a quick, inquir- 
ing expression. Fancied—for she did not 
meet his look, and was herself conscious of a 
sort of irregularity of the breath and pulse 
attending these contacts which she could not 
understand, and did not feel altogether at ease 
about. Certainly, there was something odd 
in this Bressant! Cornelia hardly knew 
whether he strongly repelled or powerfully 
attracted her. She had half a mind to run 
back to the house. 

At this moment, however, they arrived at 
the fountain, and stood silently contemplat- 
ing its weak, persistent struggles. The heavy 
rain had not raised its spirits a whit, but 
neither had it lessened its sense of duty to 
be performed. It labored just as hard, if no 
harder than ever. 

Presently Bressant walked round to the 
opposite side of the basin, shook himself and 
stamped his feet, like one overcoming a feel: 
ing of drowsiness, and then, stooping down, 
put his hand in the water and brought some 
up to his forehead. It passed through Cor. 
nelia’s mind that she had read in her natural 
philosophy, at school, that water was a good 
conductor of electricity ; but she was at a loss 
to establish any connection between her re 
membrance of this fact and Bressant’s action. 
The results of thoughts often present them- 
selves to us when the processes remain in- 
visible. 

“What an absurd little fountain!” ob- 
served he, coming around again to Cornelia, 
and looking down upon her with a smile that 
seemed to call for a responsive one from her. 
“What is the use of it?” 

“Oh, we’re used to it, you know; and 
then that little sound it makes is pleasant to 
listen to.” 

“Ts it?” said Bressant, apparently struck 
by the idea. “I should like to hear it. ‘A 
pleasant sound!’ I never thought of a sound 
being pleasant.” 

“Poor fellow!” thought Cornelia again, 
with a strong impulse of compassion and 
kindliness. ‘‘ What a dreary life, not even to 
know that sounds were beautiful! I suppose 
all the voices he hears must be harsh and 
unnatural, and those are the only kind of 
sounds he would attend to.” Looking at him 
from this new point of view, the feeling of 
mistrust and uncertainty of a few minutes 
before was forgotten. Standing near the 
margin of the basin was a rustic bench, 
fantastically made of curved and knotted 
branches: the back and arms contrived iD 
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rude scroll-work, and the seat made of round 


transverse pieces, through whose interstices 


the rain-water had passed, leaving it compar- 
atively dry. Cornelia sat down upon it, and 
motioned Bressant to take his place by her 
side. As he did so, she could not help a 
slight thrill of dismay. He was so very big, 
and took up so much room. 

Bressant sat looking straight before him, 
and said nothing. Stealing a side glance at 
him, Cornelia was possessed by an absurd 
fancy that he was alarmed at his position. 
The idea of being able to scare such a giant 
excited the young lady’s risibilities so power- 
fully that she could not contain herself, but, 
to her great horror, broke suddenly forth 
into a warbling ecstasy of laughter. Bres- 
sant looked around in great surprise. It was 
an occasion for presence of mind. Something 
must be done at once. 

“Hush! hold perfectly still! It was-so 
absurd to see you sitting there and not 
knowing! There—now—=still!” Spat./ 

A mosquito, which, after considerable re- 
connoitering, had settled upon Bressant’s 
broad hand, had sacrificed its life to rescue 
Cornelia from her dilemma. 

Bressant felt the soft, warm fingers strike 
smartly, and then begin to remove, cautiously 
and slowly, because the mosquito was possi- 
bly not dead after all. What was the matter 
with the young man? his blood and senses 
seemed to quiver and tingle with a sensation 
at once delicious and confusing. In the same 
instant, he had seized the soft, warm fingers 
in both his hands, and pressed them convul- 
sively and almost fiercely. Cornelia very 
naturally cried out, and sprang to her feet. 
Bressant, it would seem not so naturally, did 
the same thing, and with the air of being to 
the full as much startled and astonished as she. 

“ What do you mean, sir ? how dare you?” 
she said, paling after her first deep flush. 

He looked at her, and then at his own 
hand—on which the accommodating mosquito 
was artistically flattened—and then at her 
again, with a slight interrogative frown. 

“How did it happen? What wasit? I 
didn’t mean it!” 

Cornelia was quite at a loss what to do or 
say under such extraordinary circumstances. 
She felt short of breath and indignant; but 
she had never heard of a young man’s ques- 
tioning a lady as to how he had come to take 
a liberty with her. As she stood thus con- 
founded, her unfortunate perception of the 
ludicrous betrayed her once more; but this 
time her recent shock played a part in it, and 
came very near producing a fit of hysterics. 
Bressant looked on without a word or a mo- 
tion. 

In less than a minute —for Cornelia’s 
nerves were very strong, and had never been 
overtaxed — she had regained command of 
herself. Bressant was standing between her 
and the house, and she pointed up the path. 

“Please go on home as quickly as possi- 
ble.” 

Off he walked with every symptom of 
readiness and relief. Cornelia foilowed after, 
but when she reached the house she found 
her papa staring inquiringly out of his study- 
door; the uncanny pupil in divinity had dis- 
appeared. 





CHAPTER VI. 
CORNELIA BEGINS TO UNDO A KNOT. 


Bressant, to do him justice—for he was, 
on the whole, rather apt to be polite than 
otherwise in his way—entirely forgot the pro- 
fessor’s existence for the time being. He 
was too self-absorbed to think of other peo- 
ple. He thought he was bewitched, and felt 
a strong and healthy impulse to throw off the 
witchery before doing any thing else. He 
sprang up the steps, across the balcony, 
traversed the hall with a quick tramp that 
shook the house, snatched his hat from the 
old hat-tree, came down upon the porch-step 
(which creaked in a paroxysm of reproach at 
his unaccustomed weight), and in another 
moment stood outside the Parsonage-gate, 
which, to save time, he had leaped over. 

The road was white no longer, but brown 
and moist. The sky overhead was deep pur- 
ple, and full of stars. The air wafted about 
hither and thither in little cool, damp puffs, 
such as it was a luxury to inhale. .Bressant 
drew in two or three long lungs-full; then, 
settling his round straw-hat more firmly on 
his head, he leaned slightly forward and 
launched himself into a long, swinging run. 

To run gracefully and well is a rare ac- 
complishment, for it demands a particularly 
well- adjusted physical organization, great 
strength, and a deep breath-reservoir. Bres- 
sant’s body poised itself lightly between the 
hips, and swayed slightly but easily from side 
to side at each spring. The knees alternately 
caught the weight without swerving, and 
shifted it with an elastic toss from one to the 
other. The feet came down sharp and firm, 
and springily spurned the road in a rapid 
though rhythmical succession. In a few mo- 
ments the turn around the spur of the hill 
was reached, and the runner was well settled 
down to his pace. 

The stone-fences, the occasional apple- 
trees, the bushes and bits of rock bordering 
the road, slipped by half seen. The full use 
of the eyes was required for the path in front, 
rough as it was with loose stones, and seamed 
with irregular ruts. Easy work enough, 
however, so long as it remained level and 
open to the starlight. But some distance 
beyond there dipped a pretty abrupt slope, 
and here was need jor care and quickness. 
Sometimes a step fell short or struck one side 
to avoid a stone, or lengthened out to over- 
pass it. The whole body was thrown more 
back, and the heels dug solidly into the earth 
at each downward leap. Here and there, 
where the incline was steeper, four or five 
foot-tramps followed rapidly upon each other, 
and then, gathering himself up with a sudden 
strong clutch, as it were, the young man con- 
tinued on as before. Thus the slope was left 
behind, and now began a low, long stretch, 
running between meadows, overshadowed by 
a bordering of willow-trees, and studded with 
lengths of surreptitious puddles, for the 
ground was clayey, and the rain was unab- 
sorbed. As Bressant entered upon it, he felt 
the cold moisture of the air meet his warm 
face refreshingly; he was breathing deep 
and regularly, and now let himself out to a 
yet swifter pace than before. 





The willow-trees started suddenly from 
the forward darkness, and vanished past in a 
dusky twinkling. The road seemed drawn in 
swift, smooth lines from beneath his feet, he 
moving as in a mighty tread-mill. The breeze 
softly smote his forehead, and whispered past 
his ears. Now he rose lightly in the air over 
an unexpected puddle, striking the farther 
side with feet together, and so on again. 
Twice or thrice his steps sounded hollowly 
over a plank bridging. At a distance, steadi- 
ly approaching, appeared the outlet, light 
against the dark willow setting. When it 
was reached, ensued a rough acclivity, hard 
for knees and lungs, winding upward for a 
considerable distance. Up the runner went, 
with seemingly untired activity, and the 
stones and sand spurted from beneath his 
ascending feet. The air became drier and 
warmer again as he mounted, and the meadows 
slept beneath him in their clammy darkness. 

Near the brow of the hill stood a farm- 
house, black against the sky. Bressant 
marked the light through the curtained win- 
dow, dimly bringing out a transverse strip of 
road; the pump standing over its trough 
with uplifted arm and dangling cup ; the ram- 
bling shed, with the wagon half-hidden be- 
neath it; the barn, with blank, windowless 
front, and shingled roof. A dog barked 
sharply at him, as he echoed by, but inaudi- 
bly to Bressant’s ears. Presently a raised 
sidewalk divided off from the road, affording 
a smoother course; the outlying houses of 
the village slipped past one after another; a 
white picket-fence twinkled indistinguishably 
by. The runner was nearing the end of his 
journey, and now leaned a little farther for- 
ward, and his feet fell in a quicker rhythm 
than ever. 

At the beginning of the village street 
stood the corner grocery; a wooden awning 
in front; some men loafing at the door, who 
looked up as the sound of Bressant’s passing 
struck their ears; within, an indistinct vi- 
sion of barrels of produce, hams pendent 
from the dusky ceiling, some brooms in a 
corner, a big cheese upon the counter. Next 
succeeded the series of adjoining shop-fronts, 
with their various windows, signs, and-styles, 
all wooden and clapboarded, however, except 
the fire-engine house, of red brick, with its 
wide central door and boarded slope to the 
street. Bressant’s steps echoed closely back 
from between the buildings ; once he clattered 
sharply over a stretch of brick sidewalk ; once 
dodged aside to avoid overrunning a dark-fig- 
ured man. The village was left behind; yon- 
der stood the boarding-house, dimly white 
and irregular of outline—he remembered it 
from the glimpse he had had in passing on 
his way from the depot. In a few quick mo- 
ments more he stood before the door, glowing 
warm from head to foot, drawing his deep 
breath easily, his blood flowing in full, steady 
beats through heart and pulses. He took off 
his hat, passed his handkerchief over fore- 
head and face, and then pulled the tinkling 
door-bell. A fat Irish girl presently ap- 
peared, and ushered him in with a stare and 
a grin, wiping her mouth upon her apron. 

Meanwhile, Cornelia, having said a few 
words to her father to excuse Bressant’s un- 
ceremonious departure — she refrained in- 
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stinctively from telling him what had actu- 
ally taken place—bade him good-night, and 
went up-stairs with a more sober step than 
was her wont. She tapped at Sophie’s door, 
and stayed just long enough to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for the night. Sophie, 
being drowsy, asked but few questions, and 
received brief replies. When Cornelia reached 
her own room, she closed the door with a feel- 
ing of relief. It had never been her habit to 
fasten her door, but to-night, after advancing 
a few paces into the chamber, she hesitated, 
turned back, and drew the bolt. Then, hav- 
ing hastily pulled down the curtains, she 
seemed for the first time to be free from a 
sensation of restraint. 

She walked up to the dressing-table, which 
was covered with a disorderly medley of a 
young lady’s toilet-articles—comb and brush, 
a paper of pins, ribbons, a brooch, a little 
vase for rings, an open purse, a soiled hand- 
kerchief—and began mechanically to undo 
her hair, and shake out the braids. It was 
dark-brown hair, not soft and delicately fine 
like Sophie’s, but vigorous and crisp, each 
hair seeming to be distinct, and yet harmo- 
nizing with the rest. As it was loosened and 
fell, voluminously spreading over her shoul- 
ders, she paused, resting against the table, 
and looked at her face in the glass with criti- 
cal earnestness. The candle, standing at one 
side of the mirror, cast soft and deep shad- 
ows beneath the darkly-defined eyebrows, 
and against the straight line of the nose, and 
around the clear, short curves of the mouth 
and upper lip. The light rested tenderly on 
her firm oval cheeks, so deep-toned, yet pale, 
and brought out an almost invisible dimple 
on each cheek-bone beneath the eye, usually 
only to be distinguished when she laughed or 
smiled. The forehead, so far as it could be 
seen beneath the hair, was smooth and 
straight, neither high nor especially wide. 
The ears were small and white, but rather 
too much cut away below to be in perfect 
proportion. Over all seemed spread a mel- 
low, rich, transparent, laughing medium, that 
was better than beauty, and without which 
beauty would have seemed cold and tame, or, 
at least, passionless. There was a delicate 
mystery in the face, too, not conscious or 
self-woven, but of that impalpable and invol- 
untary sort which sometimes looks from the 
eyes of young, unmarried women, whose na- 
tures have developed sweetly and freely, with- 
out warping or forcing. It has nothii¢ to do 
with religion, nor with what we commonly 
understand by spirit. It is not to be described 
or analyzed; like the blue of heaven, it is the 
infinitely elusive property which is the very 
secret and necessity of its existence. 

Cornelia looked searchingly at this face, 
and, though much of its subtlest charm must 
necessarily have been lost upon her, she saw 
a great deal that gave her pleasure. She had 
never been subjected to that awakening but 
coarsening process which teaches a girl to 
call herself a beauty; but there is a certain 
amount of instinctive perception in these 
matters, and she could not but know that 
what had virtue to gratify her would not lack 
in effect over others. Nor was she in the 
habit of taking stock of herself in the look- 
ing-glass; only to-night she seemed to have 








an especial motive in making or renewing 
her own acquaintance. 

At length she dropped her eyes, and, with 
nimble fingers and swiftly-applied hair-pins, 
wound up her hair into its nocturnal knot. 
She removed her ear-rings and rings, and put 
them into the vase, but here reverie overtook 
her once more, and held her in a meditative 
half-smile, until consciousness arrived, and 
startled the blood into her cheeks. She 
walked over to her little sofa, with dispatch 
and business in her step, and sat down there 
to unlace her boots. 

There is something in these little, ever- 
recurring actions, however—these things 
which we do so often as to do them uncon- 
sciously—which predisposes to thought and 
reflection. Cornelia, having untied the knot, 
had not got farther than the fourth hole from 


the top, her eyes, meanwhile, wandering | 


slowly around the picturesque but rather dis- 
orderly little room, before she became dream- 
ily interested in watching the shadow of a 
neck-scarf she had hung upon the support of 
the looking-glass, as projected upon the wall 
by the flickering light of the candle. As she 
looked, her fingers ceased to labor upon the 
boot-lace, and her eyes grew gradually larger 
and darker. Occasionally, there were little 
quiverings of the upper and under lids, bare- 
ly-perceptible movements of the tip of the 
nose and the nostrils, and twitchings at the 
mouth-corners. By-and-by the twitchings 
resolved themselves into a smile, very faint 
and far away at first, but broadening and 
brightening every moment—now the dimples 
were visible at half a glance, and now, upon 
the still air of the chamber, there rippled 
forth— 

Cornelia put her hand to her mouth, and 
gave a quick, furtive glance over her shoul- 
der, as if in fear lest some one might have 
overheard her. She recollected, with some 
relief, that the door was locked, at any rate, 
and the curtains down. But, for all that, as 
she realized what she had been thinking 
about, and how very far her papa or Sophie 
would be from laughing if they were told 
about it, she felt her cheeks tingle, and could 
not be busy enough with that boot-lace. 

There! that was off; now for the other. 
What a queer man he was, though! Could 
all that have been put on, in the garden—pre- 
tending he didn’t know? (This was such a 
tiresome old knot!) If she only hadn’t been 
such a goose, and laughed—what must he 
think? What could have been the reason he 
rushed off in such a hurry? Probably was 
afraid she’d tell papa, and then he couldn’t 
be his pupil. Suppose she should tell! That 
would be pretty mean, though. Perhaps he 
didn’t intend it, after all. He seemed nice, 
in some ways, though he was so queer. Very 
likely, it was only a sort of spasm—an elec- 
tric-magnetic thing—she had heard of some- 
thing of the sort. Yes, and she had felt fun- 
ny herself that evening—a numb, quivery, 
prickly kind of sensation; it may have been 
the thunder-storm! It was strange she never 
remembered to have felt it before, though. 
She wondered whether Mr. Bressant ever had. 
Perhaps deaf people were more subject to it. 
What a pity he should be deaf! It made it 
so awfully embarrassing to talk to them, 








sometimes! It must be dreadful for them to 
be in love with anybody. Imagine having to 
talk—in that way—to a deaf person! Or 
being— 

This time it was the candle which took 
upon itself the task of warning and censure- 
ship. It flickered, flared, gasped, and went 
out. It was a very pathetic, and, it is to be 
hoped, effective way of remonstrance. But 
the last thing that was seen of Cornelia, she 
was sitting on the sofa, leaning carelessly 
forward, one hand holding her curved little 
booted foot, the knot still untied, her eyes 
fixed dreamily on nothing, the half-smile 
flickering on her lips, and the womanly con- 
tours of her figure doubtfully lighted and 
darkly shaded by the uncertain candle-light. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MINOR PAPERS. 


PARACELSUS, 


N the year 1493, Einsiedeln, a small town 
near Zurich, in the canton of Schwitz, 
became the birthplace of this curious adven- 
turer, who has connected his name so indis- 
solubly with all charlatanism and humbug— 
Puitippus AUREOLUS THEOPHRASTUS PaRACEL- 
sus. Robert Browning has made the man’s 
character appear in colors decidedly opposite 
from the real truth when he fixes him as the 
central figure in that subtly-powerful dramatic 
composition, “ Paracelsus.” In Mr. Brown- 
ing’s creation, we see a man of towering am- 
bition, who has convinced himself that fo 
know is the only real triumph which may be 
attained during life, and that every other aim 
is of trivial comparative worth. He studies 
voraciously for years, and at length acquires 
a marvellous range of knowledge. But the 
more he learns the more contemptible he feels 
that knowledge to be when contrasted with 
the infinitude of facts which are incommuni- 
cable to mortal minds, The true meaning of 
life (as Mr. Browning doubtless interprets it) 
bursts upon “ Paracelsus” as if in a sudden 
vision. It is not to know; it is to love. His 
death-hour is crowned with a victorious sense 
of attainment, therefore, and the poem, what- 
ever objections may be brought against its 
philosophy, has surely a thorough artistic 
conception. 

All through the four acts of the drama (if 
drama it may truly be called) Mr. Browning 
has clothed the character of Paracelsus with 
a dignity, and, at times, a grandeur which 
cannot fail to produce their reverential effects 
upon the reader’s mind. He throws around 
him, indeed, much the same singular atmos- 
phere of association as that with which, in 4 
far different manner, Offenbach has invested 
the stately gods and goddesses of Homeric 
days; our remembrance of the real facts re- 
garding “ Paracelsus” loses its sharpness of 
outline to an amazing extent, and when we 
hear the name pronounced we are far more 
apt to recall (provided, of course, we have 
read the poem) the romantic rather than the 
historic character. 

But when we really glance at facts, how 
quickly the halo of idealization disappears! 

Paracelsus was the son of a physician, and 
received from his parent instructions in lan- 
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guage and medicine. He seems to have pos- 
sessed, at a very early age, the sort of curi- 
osity which leads one perpetually to make 
practical examinations of whatever baffles 
his understanding. While yet a boy, he be- 
came proficient in alchemy, legerdemain, and 
all conjuring arts. Before long his nomadic 
temperament led him into a series of wan- 
derings, during which he visited nearly every 
European country, picking up scraps of in- 
formation from that or this chance acquaint- 
ance, and despising no opportunity of becom- 
ing more erudite in secret arts, and strange, 
mystical branches of science. 

This empirical knowledge gave him a vul- 
gar boldness that resulted in the open ex- 
pression of overbearing vanity. But his bold- 
ness had one good effect, viz., that of dis- 
peliing the prejudices which had long existed 
in the minds of Galenic physicians against 
whatever emanated from the laboratory. He 
gave to pharmaceutical chemistry an impor- 
tance which it had never held before. 

Unquestionably, he must have performed 
some remarkable cures; for, in 1526, he was 
appointed Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Basle. His career of professor- 
ship was publicly inaugurated by the burning 
of the works of Galen and Avicenna; and, 
while the conflagration was taking place, 
Paracelsus is said modestly to have informed 
his audience that the latchets of his shoes 
were more learned than these two physicians, 
and that all the writers who had ever treated 
of medicine knew less than the hairs of his 
beard ! 

But they soon discovered that their new 
professor did not fall far short of being an 
egregious and pretentious quack. Besides 
this, they soon discovered, as well, that he 
was an inveterate drunkard. He seldom ap- 
peared among his pupils without being more 
or less intoxicated. Often he would pass 
whole nights with low companions in a con- 
dition of positive besottedness, At last he 
was obliged to fly from Basle because he 
dreaded the punishment which would result 
from having assaulted an influential magis- 
trate while in one of his drunken states. 

The latter portion of his life, like the for- 
mer, was passed in wandering from place to 
place. In Moravia he once more suffered 
from the exposure of his quackeries, and was 
forced to leave for Vienna. Notwithstand- 
ing that Paracelsus had long boasted the 
transmutation of metals and the prolongation 
of life to be prominent among his attain- 
ments, he died at Salzburg, in his forty-eighth 
year, and in a condition of extreme penury 
likewise. 


TENNYSON’S “MOATED GRANGE.” 


A writer in the December number of 
Notes and Queries says: “ Various instances 
of mistaken identity remind us that there 
are optical echoes, as well as vocal and 
mental—reflections, counterparts, that is to 
say—sometimes faint, sometimes of extreme 
vividness—of places and people we have 
seen, and, I may add, of subjects, made fa- 
mous by painter or poet.” Takea case in 
Point belonging to the latter category: I 
passed the summer months this year in a 
Village in Brabant, Belgium, that nestles on 
the skirts of the old forest of Soignies, and 





is made up, for the most part, of forestry, 
heather, and mere: It has peculiar aspects, 
and is much haunted by wandering artists. 
Strolling one evening down a little valley, by 
a path that was new to me, I came suddenly 
on “Mariana’s Moated Grange.” That and 
no other, verily. An old, abandoned manor- 
house, bristling with gables; its walls moss- 
coated ; its moat covered with green scum; 
its garden wild, weedy, and dank, and beyond 
the edges of it a marsh fringed with poplars. 
Could the poet have beheld this strange pict- 
ure ere he created his poem? or was the 
resemblance purely fortuitous? While I was 
gazing upon the scene, wontlering at its 
weirdness, and fancying that in some upper 
chamber Mariana must be lying dead, or I 
should hear her moan, a white mist gathered 
on the face of the marsh — gathered, and 
crept, and crawled, and circled me waist- 
high. I may observe, en passant, that this 
marsh, which spreads over a wide surface, in 
the precincts of the village, has picturesque 
phases. Every evening after sunset the white 
mist covers the face of it, now clinging close, 
like the cere-cloth to the face of a corpse, now 
seething and shuddering upward as I have de- 
scribed. In the moonlight it has a ghastly 
shimmer, and if you sat solitary on its mar- 
gin at that hour, there is no devilry of witch- 
craft you might not realize. It has no bit- 
terns to enhance its dreariness, but. I often 
saw a lonely heron winging his way up it to 
the fresh pond at the head of the valley; he 
and I had sport to ourselves, in fact, and his 
eerie cry that came up to me at intervals was, 
no doubt, his grace after fish. 

Later in the summer, I saw the Moated 
Grange again. This time it stood in the full 
sunshine, but looked, I knew not why, weirder, 
ghostlier, more sinister thus than even in the 
twilight and the mist. It might have been a 
dead sunshine that glowered on it, so devoid 
did it seem to me of warmth. The moat was 
a ditch of Lethe—no carp could have stirred 
its scum for ages past, and, though there 
were apple-trees on its verge, not a bird 
could be seen on any of their gaunt, torture- 
twisted branches. The house was far gone 
from habitation. You had foreknowledge 
that its occupants, were any found bold 
enough to make trial of it, would be ague- 
stricken, would yellow, wither, and wane, 
and die miserably, in those mouldy cham- 
bers, with that simmering, seething fog out- 
side. Strange to say, however, there was a 
human creature in the garden, a woman, at- 
tired like a béguine, pacing to and fro, black, 
slow, solitary, among the poplar-boles. She 
added vastly to the impression, and set me a 
crooning : 

* She only said, ‘ The day is dreary, 
He will not come,’ she said ; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!’” 
And with that I remembered those other lines 
that— 


“ Most she loathed the hour, 
When the thick moated sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower.” 


JULENEGS IN NORWAY. 


Those who complain of the rigor of our 
present winter should go to Norway, the land 
of the jiords and ragged shores, of snowy 





Alps, of the reindeer, the bear, and the wolf, 
where, for more than six months, snow sev- 
eral feet in depth covers the ground, and 
where the whole country, which is only 
sparsely dotted with farms, seems like an 
endless white desert. Pass a winter there, 
and then our own will seem to you strangely 
mild. In many parts of Norway, the scenery 
after the first snow-storms of November bears 
a strangely wild and forbidding aspect, and 
travellers, passing through the desolate coun- 
try, compelled as they are to cross numer- 
ous gorges filled with treacherous snow, and 
which can be crossed only on the frailest of 
bridges, amid furious storms, which raise 
millions of diminutive icicles in dense clouds 
into the air, describe their journeys as the 
most trying ordeals that can befall the wan- 
derer. 

Such terrible snow-storms last frequently 
for weeks, even in the southern part of Nor- 
way. The sparse rural population is then 
entirely cut off from the remainder of the 
world; the landscape looks like a frozen, 
white sea, dotted at rare intervals with farm. 
houses, buried almost completely in the snow. 
A peculiar feature of such a wintry landscape 
in Norway are the storehouses of the farmers, 
and the so-called julenegs. The former are 
wooden cabins built upon pillars, and there 
the farmer keeps all his provisions for the 
winter. The julenegs are wooden posts, the 
tops of which are covered with heavy sheaves 
of oat-ears. They are gratefully destined by 
the farmers for the poor birds, which, during 
the summer and autumn, have protected their 
growing crops from noxious insects, and which 
now find in the julenegs food and shelter from 
the cold. 

Not a farm in Norway can be found with- 
out a juleneg, and the peasants believe that 
those who neglect to erect them for the 
birds will be visited with dire misfortunes. 
The usage dates back to the most remote 
periods of Northern antiquity, and the ear- 
liest Norwegian bards mention it in their 
poems. 





MISCELLANY. 


Selections from New Books and: Foreign 
Journals. 


GLIMPSES OF ANOTHER WORLD. 


‘¢ ANOTHER WORLD” is the title of a 

curious new volume, published in | 
England, which purports to give an accurate 
account, from the pen of the chief ruler, of 
the Jaws, manners, and customs of a kingdom 
situated in one of the planets of our solar 
system. 


FORMER STATE OF THE EMPIRE, 


The heavens are studded with stars, works 
of an Almighty Creator; their pale rays give 
but a feeble indication of the glorious bright- 
ness of worlds, many peopled by beings of a 
beauty, goodness, and power, excelling all that 
human understanding can conceive. 

By the grace of him whose might em- 
braces the universe, I will speak of a star 
where the inhabitants are formed like the 
people of the earth; and, as the dawn of day 
gradually discloses earth’s marvellous beauties, 
so shall my revelations throw light on the cus- 
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toms of that star-world for whose well-being I 
worked with devoted love. 

Some of my world’s ways will appear 
strange to you. Remember that they belong 
to another planet, another country, another 
people, so that, like wise travellers in a dis- 
tant land, you should for a time lull your own 
world’s prejudice, and accompany me in 
thought to Montalluyah, for such is the name 
of the city where I lived. 

I was the son of one of the twelve kings 
called Tshialosoli, rulers of the country. 

These Tshialosoli are less powerful than 
kings in your world, there being a ruler with 
full power over them and the whole state, who 
is called in our language “ Tootmanyoso,” or 
“The Father of the World.” 

All my youthful zeal and strength were 
applied to study and deep reflection. The 
most able men were appointed to superintend 
my education. I outstripped my masters. 

The extent of my knowledge, judgment, 
and foresight, filled with wonder the most 
learned and powerful in the land. Their ap- 
proving praise did but encourage me onward 
in the search for knowledge. 

People related everywhere how wondrous 
were the gifts of the heaven-favored student. 

Early inspired by the desire to benefit my 
fellow-creatures, I often asked myself why, in 
a world teeming with blessings, so much suf- 
fering existed? and why endless riches in the 
seas, in the air, in the earth, remained un- 
worked, as though they did not exist for the 
use of man? 


At that time the state of civilization and 
knowledge in Montalluyah was, in many re- 
spects, not unlike that of the most civilized 
countries of your world. The religion of fire 
had Jong been replaced by the worship of the 
living God; and morality and goodness were 
respected by most, preached by many, and 
practised by a few. 

Wars were waged with relentless cruelty 
by brother against brother; bad passions 
ruled; the rich oppressed the poor, and 
became in turn the victims of their own 
excesses ; and vice, diseuse, and misery, were 
rampant throughout the land. 

We had money of various metals, and 
precious stones. The greed to possess money 
was the cause of great crimes and loss of 
power. I asked myself whether men could 
not be brought to seek knowledge and good- 
ness as ardently as they sought money ? 

I could not then answer the question, but 
saw that, could this be done, the boundaries 
of intelligence being everywhere extended, 
the discovery of never-ending fructifying re- 
sources would follow, with the means also of 
multiplying those already known. 

Notwithstanding wars and pestilence, the 
numbers of our people had largely increased, 
while our stocks had seriously diminished, 
and scarcity and dearth afflicted my world. 

The increasing numbers of the population 
would, I saw, become a means of plenty, by 
supplying additional numbers and power to 
the phalanx of Nature’s workmen, each, with 
redoubled skill fitly applied, joyfully laboring 
in his sphere to create abundance and secure 
the general well-being. 

1 applied myself with unwavering per- 
severance to the study of humanity and the 
arts of government, and soon found that like 
aspirations had ruled many wise and good 
men in the different ages of my planet. I 
applied myself to the knowledge of their 
great wisdom and many precepts, and sought 
to discover why, notwithstanding the truthful- 
ness and beauty of the golden lessons of these 
sages, and the eloquence and persuasion of 
their words, corruption and ruin still so largely 
prevailed. 

Not content with meditating on what had 
been done and written, I attended the schools, 
observed the children’s ways, and the mode 





of educating and rearing the husbandmen of 
Nature’s vineyard. I visited the hospitals 
for the sick, and the theatres of anatomy. I 
examined into the causes of disease, and the 
effects of the existing remedies. I visited 
the prisons, and studied the results of punish- 
ment and the causes of crime. I visited the 
poor in their hovels, the rich in their palaces. 
I observed mankind in various phases, and, as 
it were, dissected men’s minds and passions. 
I saw everywhere never-ending power in man, 
and Nature recklessly wasted or turned against 
the community. 


My labors were rewarded by frequent ad- 
vancement. Honors did but stimulate me to 
further exertions; the greater I became, the 
more I applied myself, ever thirsting for 
knowledge and the power of doing good, till 
at length, after passing the severest tests, I 
became Tootmanyoso (Father of the World), 
and head of the state. 

Then, indeed, my rea! labors began. Light 
from Heaven had enabled me to see the causes 
of the evils afflicting my planet. I had now 
to apply remedies for changing the poisoned 
torrents into sources of fertility, refreshment, 
and delight. 

The dangers and obstructions before me 
were immense. I felt that no unaided mortal 
power could overcome them; but I was en- 
couraged to believe that, “like a chariot at 
full speed, which turns a narrow and danger- 
ous corner, so would I pass over my moun- 
tains of difficulty, and run free in the wide 
space beyond.” 

I resolved with all the concentrated ardor 
of my soul to persevere. Day by day, I ap- 
plied myself to the work, and invoked the aid 
of my Creator. 


THE STAR CITY. 


The power of the sun in my world is great, 
and the heat and light are’ excessive. The 
great heat, being, however, tempered by cool- 
ing, refreshing winds and gushing waters, is 
to our constitutions generally agreeable, ex- 
cept at the period called the extreme season. 

The colors in the sky are in great variety, 
and of exceeding transparency and brightness, 
some parts presenting masses of gorgeous reds, 
golden colors, rich greens, and pinks of many 
shades. 

The skies present also the appearance of 
a most irregular and uneven surface, as though 
there were high hills, some with their peaks, 
some with their bases, toward the earth, and 
with large spaces between—so that, while in 
one part these hill peaks and bases appear 
only a few miles off, other parts of the sky 
seem very distant. 


In vast mountainous and rocky regions is 
built our great city called Montalluyah—that 
is, “ God’s Own City.” 

What are valled the Ezternal-World Cities 
are built on the base-sides and summits of 
many péekked mountains, rocks, hills, and 
promontories, girded, intersected, and under- 
mined by the sea. The city is divided into 
two hundred districts, each known by a name 
indicative of the situation. Before my reign, 
each of these districts formed a separate city. 
Great, or rather petty, jealousies existed be- 
tween them, and much evil was the result; 
for they treated each other as rivals, and often 
as enemies. I decreed that all the districts 
should be called by one name; that the in- 
habitants of all should enjoy the same system 
of laws and government, the same customs 
and polity, and form, as it were, one family. 
I did many things to cement the union. I 
executed, too, numerous great works, which 
assisted in promoting the growth of universal 
brotherhood. Many cities which formerly 
lay at immense distances from each other, 
separated by intervening mountains of im- 








mense height, I united by perforating the 
rocks, and building spacious galleries through 
the hearts and bases of the mountains, and 
by throwing “ aérial” bridges from one moun- 
tain- peak to another. Henceforth I shall 
speak of all these cities as “ Montalluyah.” 


Palaces and edifices of various forms, their 
gilded spires and minarets inlaid with many- 
colored, transparent stones, which sparkle in 
our brilliant sun, stand on undulating, sinu- 
ous ridges, peaks, and terraces, rising one 
above the other in endless and irregular suc- 
cession. 

The houses are mostly curved, oval, or 
round. In Montalluyah straight lines are 
avoided. The houses are built principally 
with a white stone, mingled with a peculiar 
stone of a bright sky-blue color, both stones 
repellent of heat. 

Gardens and verdure separate the houses 
one from the other. Most of the gardens are 
arranged in curvilinear lines, the houses be- 
ing placed at the central point of the inner 
and outer curve alternately, so that each 
alternate house is on the outer centre of the 
garden-curve, and each alternate house is on 
the inner centre of the adjoining curve. The 
undulating lines of terraces are broken by 
gigantic masses of rock of various colors— 
red, green, golden, white, blue, silver, brown, 
and variegated—rocks of carbuncle, lapis- 
lazuli, malachite, gold-stone, and many-colored 
marbles. 

These rocks and undulations are inter- 
sected by ravines, rivers, inlets of the sea, 
lakes, and cataracts, reflecting the many tints 
of the gorgeously-colored sky and the rays 
of our vividly-bright sun, filling our city, as it 
were, with aureoles of glory. 

In many parts the sea has made itself a 
hidden way, and runs its course for miles 
under the rocks, appearing again at great 
distances in one of the interior inland cities, 
perhaps at the bottom of a deep ravine or 
open space; and the waters are often raised 
and collected for use and ornament in foun- 
tains and artif.cial cascades, called water- 
lifts; while springs of fresh water gush out 
of the rocks, affording refreshment to the sun- 
parched and many-colored grasses, flowers, 
and vegetation. 

Great cataracts and artificial cascades 
often form the background to a great build- 
ing or colossal statue. The effect of these 
large masses of water, viewed from all parts, 
is extremely grand and beautiful. 

Sometimes the ravines, rivers, cataracts, 
and sea-arms, are passed by huge bridges of 
the natural rocks, perforated by the sea, or 
opened by man to render navigation possible. 
Sometimes bridges miles in length are thrown 
across a great cataract or immense chasm, 
where the rocks have been relentlessly torn 
asunder by the lightning and other electrical 
disturbances. 

All the large bridges are covered with 
houses and gardens, which at a distance seem 
air-suspended cities, hanging without support 
over rivers, cataracts, large cities, and aggre- 
gations of houses. 


Every thing conducive to health is attend- 
ed to: the supply of water to every part of 
the city is unlimited, and in each house, 
whether of rich or poor, is a bath for sea 
and for fresh water. 

We have “ violet streams,” which run for 
miles over beds of violets, white and blue. 
The water of these is preserved in tanles 
erected at the end of the streams, trenches 
being cut to assist the flow. It has a deli- 
cious flavor, and is used for various beverages, 
but not for culinary purposes, since, when 
mixed with certain things, it turns black and 
loses its fragrance. 

Trees, plants, and flowers, perfume the 
air with their fragrance; while birds of end- 
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less variety and richest plumage have their 
nests in the tall and wide-spreading trees of 
varied-colored foliage, and fill the air with 
their music. In the trees are placed artificial 
nests to entice the birds; these invite others, 
which build their nests spontaneously. The 
trees are large; their branches and rich foliage 
spread themselves in graceful lines to a long 
distance on every side, and afford pleasing 
shade, their gauzy leaves subduing the light 
and producing the effect of soft rainbow-tints. 
The trees also emit perfume. 

The music of the birds harmonizes with 
the refreshing sounds of the running waters, 
cascades, and fountains; and, that the effect 
on the mind of these beautiful harmonies may 
not be disturbed, the wheels of our chariots, 
as well as the horses’ hoofs, are bound with a 
peculiar hide, which, besides possessing great 
toughness and durability, has the property of 
deadening sound. Thus none but the most 
agreeable sounds reach the ear, while the 
senses are charmed with aromatic odors and 
the eve is pleased with beauty of every kind. 

Arched galleries and passages through the 
hills and mountains, partly perforated by the 
sea or electric fire, and enlarged by the indus- 
try of man, have a subdued light, and make 
an impression of another kind, the red light 
in these perforated roads answering to the 
red shade of the outer world. These galleries 
and openings in the rocks are used to shorten 
distances from one side of a mountain to an- 
other. 

The whole city is full of animation. The 
illuminated sky; the variegated plumage of 
the birds; the moving myriads of human 
beings, clad in rich costumes of divers coi- 
ors ; horses, elephants, camels, and camelo- 
pards, richly caparisoned ; carriages gorgeous- 
ly decorated ; the golden domes of the houses; 
the many-colored rocks, reflecting themselves 
in the waters and in the brilliant skies, with 
their own aérial peaks and mountains brilliant 
and bright with our powerful sunlight—all 
these combine to produce a gorgeous spec- 
tacle. 


EDUCATION. 


The education of the young of both sexes 
engaged from the first my deepest study, for 
I had early convinced myself that the many 
evils to be eradicated had their stronghold in 
the mode in which education had been con- 
ducted; and, soon after the commencement 
of my reign, I put into execution a portion of 
my laws for making education a powerful 
lever in the regeneration of my world. 

Men of genius had been compelled by ig- 
norance or driven by necessity to follow oc- 
cupations for which they were not fitted, and 
which they, indeed, often loathed ; the really 
valuable tendencies of these men, bent in an 
opposite direction, were allowed to run to 
waste, or perhaps be used to the injury and 
destruction of others. 

I felt that, to do justice to all, and effect 
good incalculable, evil tendencies must be de- 
stroyed in their birth, the germs of the im- 
perfections and crimes of the man, detected 
and eradicated in the child; while valuable 
qualities and good tendencies must be searched 
out, and effective means devised for their 
healthful development. 

The most ordinary men, those even who 
would otherwise be swayed by gross passions, 
would become contented workmen in the 
cause of good when occupied with pursuits 
for which Nature and education had fitted 
them; while the power and works of men of 
genius would be many times increased and 
multiplied if their education were adapted to 
strengthen and develop their talents, eradi- 
eate their faults, and generate auxiliary ex- 
cellences. 

But how could all this be effected if the 
first step to so desirable an end were want- 
ing ? 





In my visits to the schools I had been 
struck with the fact that little account was 
taken of the characters of children—their 
qualifications and natural tendencies, physical 
or mental: the attempt was to force the boy 
to the system, not to adapt the system to the 
boy. 
One routine existed for all pupils, whether 
for the inculcation of the love of study or for 
the correction of faults. The earnest and 
passionate nature was treated in the same 
way as the cold and phlegmatic; the boy of 
genius or talent, as the dullard ; the one who 
loved, as he who disliked, or had a tendency 
to dislike, study ; the weakly as the strong. 
They were all driven together like a flock of 
sheep, with scarcely any regard to individual 
capabilities, bent of genius, or physical con- 
stitution, which, indeed, little effort, and that 
ill-directed, had been made to discover. 

I had observed, also, boys with the germs 
of great genius who, for want of some minor 
quality, were rejected, and perhaps placed in 
some lower division, humiliated and discour- 
aged, although with care the deficient quality 
could have been supplied. The want of this, 
perhaps, would make the boy a recruit to the 
ranks of evil, or at least unfit him, when a 
man, for the real business of life. It was the 
small bolt wanting to enable the machine to 
do its work properly. 

I saw the sad consequences of all this mis- 
management. 

Many precepts, beautiful, indeed, in inten- 
tion, were crammed into the pupil, the pro- 
cess being repeated until they often became 
irksome, and he was expected to become mor- 
al and religious. I saw that precepts were of 
little use unless those whom they were meant 
to benefit were educated, fortified, and dis- 
ciplined in the practical means of observing 
them. 

It was at that time painful to see children 
with many good natural tendencies leave 
school with bad habits and vices so marked 
and developed that even the exertions of the 
most skilful physicians, the discourses of the 
most learned of our clergy, failed to effect a 
cure. 


The first thing necessary was to devise ef- 
fective—it may be said unerring—means to 
search out the characters and dispositions of 
children. 

I created the office of “ character-divers,” 
and selected for the discharge of its duties 
eminent men of great sagacity and gentleness, 
skilled in the knowledge of the mind and heart, 
their sole occupation being to discover the 
qualities, tendencies, and incipient faults of 
children, and act accordingly ; to dive, as it 
were,into the secret imaginings of the child; 
to detect the early germ of evil, and note the 
presence of good; to indicate measures for 
eradicating the one and developing the other. 


These character-divers, called in our lan- 

age “‘ Djarke,” are distinct from the mas- 
ters, called “ Zicche,” or fathers of knowl- 
edge, able men, who have charge of the boys’ 
studies. 

The qualities which enable a preceptor to 
impart literary and scientific knowledge dif- 
fer widely from those fitted for searching out, 
discriminating and correcting faults of char- 
acter, interpreting the real qualities that Na- 
ture has implanted in the youtbful aspirant, 
and devising the measures to be taken for 
correction or development. 

Even if the necessary qualities for both 
duties were united in one master, there would 
be many objections to the duties being in- 
trusted to the same person. 

The character-divers are, as it were, moral 
physicians, skilled in the detection and cure 
of the hidden germs of mental maladies ; for, 
as you will see hereafter, I was not content 
to wait till a disease, whether of the mind or 





body, had developed itself, spreading conta- 
gious poison through the veins and arteries 
of society, and propagating evil without end; 
the germ was destroyed before it had ac- 
quired force to injure. 

In our planet neither the faults nor the 
good qualities of children show themselves in 
the same way; the indications vary in each 
child according to his temperament and the 
circumstances in which he may be placed. 
Faults and qualities are often of a kind seem- 
ingly opposed to what they actually demon- 
strate to the character-diver—parficularly in 
children endowed with genius. 

Fair and even beautiful outcroppings are 
sometimes indications of noxious weeds hid- 
den below the surface. Weeds are not un- 
frequently born from the very richness and 
exuberance of the soil, while many a dark 
and seemingly sterile stem conceals the em- 
bryo of fruit and flowers, which « genial sun- 
shine will call into life and beauty. 

These and other considerations demand 
great—almost constant—attention on the 
part of the djarke. 


WOMAN. 


Woman is the object of much solicitude 
and consideration, and enjoys many privi- 
leges. The tendency of her education is to 
qualify her for the position which Nature in- 
tended her to hold as the companion and 
helpmate of man. However, she is instruct- 
ed, though not to so great a degree, in many 
branches of art and science, cultivated by the 
stronger sex, the design being to enable her 
to appreciate the efforts of man and to en- 
courage and comfort him in his progress, but 
not to take his place. With us women are 
happy and contented, and words of complaint 
rarely fall from their lips. 

Great precaution, however, is taken lest 
they should overwork themselves in the se- 
verer studies, or even in the lighter occupa- 
tions, the tendrils of their nerves being so 
delicate that, if once injured, they would sel- 
dom be restored to their normal condition. 

There is this marked difference in the edu- 
cation of the two sexes: Boys are educated 
in manly and athletic sports, in all that can 
give them strength and physical development, 
and call out their masculine qualities, while 
the occupations and exercises allotted to girls 
tend to confirm and develop their natural 
delicacy, gentleness, and sweetness. The re- 
sult is that, while men are large of frame and 
endowed with great force and strength, the 
women in Montalluyah scarcely ever exceed 
the middle size. They are beautiful, and 
thoroughly feminine in form and feature, 
while in disposition they are sprightly, ingen- 
uous, and truthful. Their carriage and move- 
ment are marked by elegance and grace, their 
voice is of melodious softness, and they are 
altogether distinguished by a peculiar charm 
and fascination. 

Most of our women are brunettes, with 
rich, black, silky hair and eyes—large and 
beautiful as those of the gazelle; but the fair 
with blue eyes are considered the more beau- 
tiful—probably on account of their rarity. 

The beauty of the woman, like the muscu- 
lar development of the man, is greatly aided 
by the care now taken of children from their 
birth. Women were formerly left to them- 
selves, and many, either from ignorance or 
want of thought, neglected to do justice to 
their proper qualities and charms, while they 
became enamoured of ostentation and in- 
dulged in a thoughtless extravagance which 
served to kindle the envy of their neighbors, 
and to bring ruin to their husbands. While 
seeking extraneous aids to beauty, they neg- 
lected the simplest precautions for its preser- 
vation, though, when their charms had faded, 
they eagerly sought means to repair what 
were incorrectly called the ravages of time, 
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MISCELLANY. 
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but were only the unavoidable consequences 
of their own neglect. The heavenly light of 
their eyes had become dim ; their complexions, 
originally of a warm purity, had become of 
a yellow tinge; their skin, soft to the touch 
and beautiful to the eye, had become shriv- 
elled and hard ; their dark and beautiful hair 
had become gray or fallen off, deprived of the 
nourishment which had been prodigally wast- 
ed, and the undulating and elegant form had 
often sunk into a misshapen mass. 


We have now a belief that the harmonious 


development of the body is not only physi- | 
cally and esthetically desirable, but assists in | 


the healthful development of the mind, to 
which, for a time, that body belongs ; beauty 
being regarded as “a precious gift from 
Heaven, which it behooves every woman to 
preserve and improve.” The exceptions to 
beauty are now rare, and women are scarcely 
less lovely in age than they were in youth. 
In many cases time has actually enhanced 
their attractions, improved, through the ad- 
ditional charm impressed on the countenance, 
by the sweetness and gracefulness of their na- 
ture. 


Cosmetics for the reparation of beauty are 
not needed, but women of all ranks are en- 
joined to use various precautions for its pres- 
ervation. We have cosmetics very effica- 
cious for protecting the face from the burn- 
ing sun, for keeping cool the natural moist- 
ure, for preserving the complexion, and for 
preventing wrinkles. In our climate the heat 
distends the skin, and, by inducing excessive 
perspiration, reduces the fat required to sup- 
port it. But for our cosmetics, wrinkles 
would be formed at an early age. As it is, 
the skin and complexion, as well as the form 
and features, are now preserved to the last 
period of life. 


OINCHONA PLANTATIONS AT DAR- 
JEELING. 
See IntusTRation, page 304. 


It has often been asserted that there is 
evidence of benevolent design in the distribu- 
tion of natural productions, and that the mal- 
adies incidental to any given region are most 
effectively dealt with by the use of those rem- 
edies which the country itself affords. We 
are by no means inclined to dispute this as a 
— rule, but the trees of the cinchona 

amily furnish a notable exception. They are 
indigenous only in certain parts of South 
America, while the malarious fevers which 
their alkaloids alone can conquer are not by 
any means confined to those districts, or even 
to that continent. In India, where there are 
vast tracts of country subject to frequent in- 
undations, and in a state of cultivation which 
as yet has scarcely changed them from their 
natural condition of jungle, but which has 
brought to them a population which the mere 
jungle could never have sustained, the forms 
of fever incidental to defective land-drainage 
are still met with in great severity. Some 
idea of their fearful ravages may be gathered 
from an official report of the recent sufferings 
of the inhabitants of Burdwan, about one 
hundred miles northwest of Calcutta. Whole 
villages were depopulated, and in the town it- 
self almost every human being was more or 
less affected by fever. Prompt and liberal 
measures were taken for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. Dispensaries were established under 
native doctors and European supervision, and 
food, clothing, and blankets, were distributed 
to those who were unable to work. What is 
here recorded of Burdwan is but a sample of 
what is going on in other districts. The curse 
of India is fever; wherever you look over the 
broad face of the country, there is not a ter- 
ritory unvisited by the deadly malady. It is 








no less at home in the populous city than in 
the thick jungle. Small wonder, then, that 
the British Government should seek to intro- 
duce the cultivation of the cinchona-tree, and 
thus to secure for the inhabitants the inesti- 
mable blessing of a cheap and abundant sup- 
ply of the only known specific for fever. The 
work was originated a few years ago, but 
great difficulty was at first experienced in 
obtaining seeds or young plants, the South 
Americans being unwilling to part with their 
monopoly of the drug. By perseverance, how- 
ever, the materials for a plantation were at 
length procured ; and, after some experiments 
to ascertain the requirements of the tree and 
the conditions most likely to develop its me- 
dicinal properties, a number of plantations 
were established in different parts of India, 
under the direction of Dr. King, the superin- 
tendent of the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta. 
Our sketches were taken at one of the most 
successful of these plantations, situated at 
Darjeeling, in British Sikkim, on the sides of 
the Himalayas. There, in a beautiful valley, 
thousands of feet above the sea-level, the cul- 
tivator nurtures the healing plant. The vale 
is so completely shut in that the air where 
the cinchona grows is rarely stirred even by 
the gentlest breeze; frost is unknown, and 
hail-storms alone injure the thin, broad leaves 
of the trees, which flourish in long belts of 
verdure, as carefully watched and tended as 
children. Our readers may possibly be inter- 
ested in a description of the cinchona, of 
which there are several kinds. The trees are 
sometimes of great magnitude; but, as an 
aftergrowth springs from their roots when 
they are felled, they often appear only as 
large shrubs. They are all evergreens, and 
the flowers, which in some kinds are white, 
and in others purplish, are very fragrant, and 
resemble those of lilac or privet. The bark 
is known by various names—Peruvian Bark, 
Jesuits’ Bark, China, Quina, Quinquina, Chin- 
chona Bark, etc. With regard to the discov- 
ery of its medicinal virtues, tradition affirms 
that the natives of Peru had for ages been in 
the habit, when sick, of drinking the water 
of a bitter stream, until at last some curious 
person discovered that this water derived its 
quality from the bark of a certain tree, the 
trunks of which were washed by the current. 
This being known, to make a decoction of 
the bark was, of course, a simple method, 
and in most cases more convenient than going 
to the river to drink. The name Cinchona 
was given to the genus by Linnzus, in com- 
pliment to the Countess del Cinchon, the wife 
of a Spanish viceroy of Peru, who, in 1639, 
first brought it to Europe. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries afterward carried it to Rome, and 
thus it acquired the name of Jesuits’ Bark. 
It attained great celebrity in Spain and Italy, 
but, curiously enough, the Protestants would 
have nothing to do with it, Falling, however, 
into disuse in Europe, it was again brought 
into notice by Sir Robert Talbor, or Talbot, 
who brought it to this country in 1682, and 
soon became famous for the cures he effected 
by its means. The new remedy was adopted 
by both Morton and Sydenham, the most 
celebrated physicians of the age, and its use 
soon after became general, in spite of the op- 
position of the medical faculty in France. The 
discovery of the alkaloids, on which its proper- 
ties mainly depend, was a new era in the his- 
tory of this medicine, and did not take place 
until the beginning of the present century. 
The chief active principle is quinine, the quan- 
tity varying in different specimens from three 
to four per cent. Quinine is very insoluble in 
water, and is therefore generally used in the 
form of sulphate or disulphate, which dissolves 
in alcohol and water, and is prescribed readily 
in almost all the cases to which the bark was 
supposed to be applicable, the use of the bark 
itself being almost entirely discontinued.— 
London i 
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CHANGES OF MEANINGS. 


It is no doubt perfectly true that, in all the 
institutions of the nations which principally 
interest us, and in particular in such of their 
institutions as have to do with law and gov- 
ernment, there is a constant tendency to the 
rejection of distinctions, and to the simplifi- 
cation of laws. This is due to a variety of 
causes. In the first place, the societies in 
question have a tendency to increase. The 
different kingdoms into which our own and 
the other great European nations were sub- 
divided in the early stages of our history 
gradually ran into each other. The growth 
of wealth, and changes in the habits of life 
proceeding from an infinite number of causes, 
not only rendered old institutions unsuitable 
for later times, but in many cases made them 
unintelligible. Thus, for instance, the word 
murder, which for centuries has been the 
name of a crime, was, it seems, originally the 
name of a fine laid upon a township, in which 
a person unknown was found slain, unless the 
legal presumption that the unknown man was 
a Dane could be disproved by positive testi- 
mony that he was an Englishman, which was 
called a “ presentment of Englishry.” The 
strange distinction introduced in favor of the 
Danes, and maintained in favor of the French, 
was not finally removed till the fourteenth 
year of Edward III. By that time the pre- 
sentment of Englishry had become unmean- 
ing and was abolished, and the name of the 
fine had passed into the name of the crime in 
respect of which the fine was imposed. This 
was one case out of a multitude of the growth 
of equality, by the rejection of a distinction 
between the murders of men of different races 
which had become senseless. 


THE WILLIAM TELL STORY. 


Few more interesting controversies, both 
in a literary and an historical point of view, 
have ever arisen than the discussion which 
has recently been carried on respecting the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Swiss 
legend in which the archery feats of William 
Tell are described. The object of this brief 
note is not to attempt to settle the dispute, 
but merely to state that the story has pene- 
trated the arctic circle. In the metrical tra- 
ditions of Lapland and Russian Karelia, all 
the leading particulars in the life of the Swiss 
hero are closely reproduced—unless, indeed, 
the story be of Northern origin. In Lap- 
land literature it is varied, so that the son is 
the active, and the father the passive, person- 
age in the tale. The latter has been taken 
captive by a band of Finn marauders. The 
former—a boy twelve years of age—threat- 
ens the party with his bow from a position of 
safety on the other side of a lake. The cap- 
tors, dreading his skill, promise the father’s 
liberty on a condition similar to that related 
in the Swiss legend. “Raise one hand and 
sink the other, for the water will attract the 
arrow,” is the father’s advice. The apple is 
duly cloven, and the father released. The in- 
cident of the jump from the boat is also re- 
cited ; and the northern locality specified as 
distinctly as the Lucerne of Swiss history. 
The legend in this form was discovered about 
thirty years ago by Mathias Alexander Cas- 
tren, a native of Finland. In the Finnish and 
Lappish metrical writings he also discovered 
the leading particulars of the adventure of 
Ulysses with the Cyclops. “From what 


original source,” says a reviewer of Castren’s - 


work, “ or through what channels these tradi- 
tions have travelled, it is probably ir vain to 
inquire or dispute: the triumph of courage 
over numbers, of policy over brute force, has 
its charm for the rudest nations, and from 
Jack the Giant-Killer to William Tell the 
key-note of the strain is ever the same.”— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HE London Spectator, in reply to an ad- 
dress by the Duke of Somerset, declares 
that the now common assumption of the 
greater service to mankind of men of sci- 
enee than of politicians contains “one of the 
most.demonstrable and yet one of the most 
dangerous of intellectual falsehoods.” The 
Spectator proceeds to assert that— 

“The politician who founds a nation with 
its distinctive life, and special aim, and sep- 
arate development, does more to make that 
nation great than the engineer who gpens its 
communications. Washington did more for 
America than Fulton. The lawgiver who es- 
tablishes social order does more to promote 
the growth of wealth than the man who in- 
vents a new method of working mines, or 
discovers a new application of steam, or sug- 
gests a more perfect method of transmitting 
thought. Simon de Montfort, when he sum- 
moned the burgesses, did more to make Eng- 
land flourish than Arkwright, when he worked 
out his spinning-jenny. The nobles who called 
over William the Deliverer, did more for the 
freedom of mankind than Wheatstone has 
accomplished for their intelligence; and the 
Duke of Somerset’s own ancestor, the man 
who rushed, unbidden, out of pride and pa- 
triotism, into a cabinet council, and com- 
pelled the final exclusion of the Stuarts, did 
more for progress than Newton when he de- 
monstrated gravitation. We question if Ark- 
wright did so much to increase the national 
wealth as Peel when he introduced free trade, 
and are quite certain that he did much less 
toward reducing the sum of human misery. 
Wilberforce has made more men directly 
happy than Watt has ever done; and Romilly 
added more to wealth, by giving it security, 
when he abolished the code of blood, than 
Sir H. Davy ever did by reducing the average 
slaughter of the coal-miners.” 

The assumption here made that politicians 
found empires, establish order, and confer 
liberty, is, to repeat the words of the Specta- 
tor, “one of the most demonstrable and yet 
one of the most dangerous of intellectual 
falsehoods.” Empires are founded by forces 
infinitely greater than the power of politi- 
cians and rulers. Politicians and leaders are 
sometimes the instruments of these forces, 
and become identified with their results ; but, 
far more often, the great movements of so- 
ciety achieve their results in despite the op- 
position of statesmen, and in face of obsta- 
cles created by politicians. So far from 
politicians conferring order and promoting 
liberty, these two things, which distinctly 
form their function and for which alone their 
existence is necessary or endurable, have 
‘only been exacted from them by pressure 
from the people. Order and liberty are prod- 
ucts—not causes—of civilization; they have 
come from the diffusion of intelligence, which 
politicians have perpetually deplored, and 
which men of ideas, whether of science or 
literature, alone have promoted. Whatever 
politicians have enacted in behalf of man- 
kind, have, for the most part, been in con- 
Sequence of a public sentiment created with- 
out their aid; and, instead of establishing 
social order, their whole history is of insane 





intrigues to set community against commu- 
nity and interests against interests. They 
have needlessly plunged nations into war; 
they have labored to establish hierarchies 
and to formulate abuses ; they have dictated 
opinion, prescribed faith, and built up social 
barriers ; they have established monopolies 
in land and in industries; intermeddled dis- 
astrously with trade and commerce ; inter- 
fered with personal rights and the liberty of 
labor ; regulated a thousand things they had 
no just mission to regulate ; ground the poor 
into the dust with extortionate taxation, 
and actively misruled the world in hundreds 
of other particulars. While they have thus 
imposed upon society restrictions that have 
checked its natural growth and development, 
they have carefully left undone those things 
which the Spectator declares are more impor- 
tant than the inventions of science. They 
have been, for the most part, too busy with 
the intrigues of courts, or occupied in the 
appropriation of offices and spoils, to look 
after order or administer justice. Order and 
justice have come only by the subordination 
of the politician and his pursuits. When the 
trade and the industries he has done so much 
to embarrass had developed; when wealth, 
in despite of taxation and extortion, had in- 
creased; when social and commercial inter- 
ests had multiplied; when these things had 
come to pass, the public demand for greater 
security at last compelled government to 
give its attention to those police functions 
which it had generally neglected. As a po- 
lice, government is of course indispensable ; 
and, in making and administering just laws, 
the politician has ample field for the exercise 
of his intelligence and his genius; but the 
assumption that civilization and social devel- 
opment have only been rendered possible by 
the services of the politician, seems to us a 
strange reversion of the facts. It is to the 
politicians, resumes the Spectator, “ that men 
of science owe the possibility of success, the 
security and the peacefulness, the institu- 
tions, and the manners which alone have 
made their discoveries fruitful to the world.” 
It is not to the politicians, nor even to gov- 
ernment as a police force, that we owe any 
thing of this kind whatsoever. We owe 
security and peacefulness almost solely to 
the great public instincts and needs which 
demand them. When these instincts and 
needs were weaker, we possessed security 
and peacefulness to a less degree. Order and 
security can only be maintained when the 
great bulk of the community require or de- 
mand them. A police represses a few dan- 
gerous outlaws of a community; but it could 
not maintain order if the great body of the 
people were bent on having disorder. Poli- 
ticians are sometimes public mouthpieces de- 
manding order and liberty; they are often 
instruments for securing them; but they 
have rarely or never conferred either one or 
the other. If America owes much to Wash- 
ington, it was the stubbornness and stupidity 





of British politicians that rendered his ser 
vices necessary; and even Washington only 
marshalled and directed forces without which 
he would have been powerless, And it is 
not to the politician Peel, as the Spectator 
asserts, that England owes free trade, but 
to the scientific investigator Adam Smith. 
Politicians have labored to establish balance 
of power, and created war in consequence ; 
labored to establish balance of trade, and 
thrown trade into confusion; labored to 
adjust and regulate currency, but created 
great public distress; labored to establish 
artificial prices, and succeeded in causing 
famines; labored to diffuse religion, but 
only created hierarchies; labored to pre- 
vent pauperism, but managed to increase it. 
When tired of playing a thousand pranks 
before high Heaven, they at last consented 
to give a little attention to perfecting a sys- 
tem of order—and this is about all that can 
be fairly said in their favor. On the walls 
of all cabinet-offices and all legislative cham- 
bers might with justice be inscribed that sen- 
tence from the Episcopal liturgy: ‘‘ We have 
left undone those things which we ought to 
have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done.” 


—— The publication of “ Middlemarch,” 
and the encomiums lavished upon it by the 
most authoritative critics, has called renewed 
attention to its author, who has gradually 
assumed a position in the front rank of con- 
temporary letters. Miss Evans—or, as her 
name now is, Mrs. George H. Lewes—must 
be recognized as unrivalled in her sex and in 
her special sphere. It is not only that she is 
a novelist of consummate artistic power, of 
wonderful insight into the finest details of 
character, of a genius at once descriptive, re- 
flective, and glowing with sympathetic emo- 
tion; that she is also a philosopher and a 
profound thinker, a person of ripe erudition, 
a close student of reasoning as well as facts, 
those who have read her fictions carefully 
cannot fail to surmise, and those who know 
her in other relations are well aware. At a 
little over fifty, she is now in the prime of 
her intellectual powers, and it may be hoped 
that she will add to works of such enduring 
quality as “‘Romola,” “Adam Bede,” and 
“ Middlemarch,” others betraying marks of 
the same refined and subtle genius. Added 
to natural abilities of a high order, Miss 
Evans has received a training well fitted to 
develop them to their best capacity of strength 
and influence. The daughter of a poor cler- 
gyman, she was early in life adopted by a 
gentleman of wealth, who had the judgment 
to appreciate her promise ; and he gave her 
the best education which England affords. 
But, when she had left school, her training 
was but begun. While she was yet in her 
teens, an event occurred which was destined 
to color deeply her whole intellectual ‘future. 
Herbert Spencer became her tutor and her 
friend. These two keen and searching minds 
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sought and recognized each other. Under 
Spencer the future novelist probably learned 
to think; he led her into the strange, and, to 
her, delightful pathways of science; opened 
her mental vision to new vistas of imagina- 
tion as weil as of reflection; and encouraged 
her to venture upon what, he was convinced 
in her case, was no uncertain career of lit- 
erature. It is said to have been Herbert 
Spencer who first advised her to essay her 
capabilities in fiction. The teachings and 
inspiration of this great man resulted in the 
pursuit of many branches of study. She ap- 
plied herself to the languages; mastered Ger- 
man, French, and Italian ; became an accom- 
plished musician; familiarized herself with 
the principles and practice of the fine arts; 
and sturdily set about comprehending the ab- 
struser problems of metaphysics and logic. 
She began her literary career by translations 
of Feuerbach’s novels, and Strauss’s “ Life 
of Jesus;” and soon after became attached 
to the staff of the Westminster Review. In- 
timacy with the small but brilliant coterie of 
which John Stuart Mill was the chief spirit, 
and which then comprised Professor Lewes, 
Herbert Spencer, John Morley, and Dr. Chap- 
man, confirmed her in advanced political and 
philosophical views, and her contributions to 
the Review attracted not less attention than 
those of its more famous writers. Her arti- 
cle on “Savonarola” commanded universal 
comment, and she for a while acted as one 
of the editors of the Westminster. Both Pro- 
fessor Lewes—whom she has since married, 
as an English writer says, “‘ under circum- 
stances involving a considerable degree of 
courage on her part”’—and herself separated 
from the Mill school on the subject of Comte, 
of whom this gifted pair are zealous disciples. 
Professor Lewes has published a treatise on 
“ Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences.” Ex- 
cepting among a small circle of sympathetic 
friends, the author of “ Middlemarch” seldom 
appears in society. She resides, with her 
scholarly husband, in a retired nook in the 
north of London, hard by Regent’s Park, in 
a neighborhood of pretty semi-suburban vil- 
las, her house being surrounded by a neat 
garden and tastefully-arranged shrubbery, 
where the noise and hum of the street is 
shut out by a high wall. Thackeray, who 
seems to have combined with his own literary 
powers a sagacious capacity for judging the 
literary powers of others, and who may be 
said to have “ discovered” Charlotte Bronté, 
was among the first to recognize Miss Evans’s 
genius, in her earliest tale, “Scenes from 
Clerical Life,” which appeared serially in 
Blackwood. In a pecuniary point of view, 
the literary career of Miss Evans has prob- 
ably exceeded in prosperity that of any female 
writer whom England has produced ; and, al- 
though “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has had a 
wider circulation than any of her works, Mrs. 
Stowe received much less for its copyright 
than Miss Evans for her later fictions. It is 
said that the price paid to her for “ Middle- 





march” was eight thousand pounds sterling 
—a sum which is doubtless as large as 
Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell received 
for all their productions together. While 
Miss Evans is less profound in physical 
science than Mrs. Somerville, her culture is 
much broader, and her native genius of a far 
finer and higher quality. In style, it would 
be difficult to name a female writer her equal. 
She rivals George Sand in grace of diction, 
and greatly surpasses her in strength. Miss 
Evans has written poetry of a high order, her 
“Spanish Gypsy” being as full of wisdom, 
compactly expressed, as is “ Adam Bede” of 
the essence of deep reflection; but, as in 
Bulwer’s case, her romances quite over- 
shadow her poetic productions. Though 
shrinking personally from public view, Miss 
Evans is keenly alive to the questions and 
wants of the day, especially those bearing 
upon mental phenomena, the startling dis- 
coveries of science, and agitations for social 
reform. She is not less enthusiastic than 
Dickens was in the cause of the poor; this 
sympathy constantly reappears in her works, 
and is devoid of the sentimentality into which 
Dickens’s fervor sometimes betrayed him. 
Miss Evans is said to regard “ Silas Marner,” 
one of the least known of her books, as the 
best, as Dickens, before he wrote “ David 
Copperfield,” used to insist upon it that 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit” was his most creditable 
effort, quite contrary to the judgment of his 
readers, as evinced by its sales. 





MINOR MENTION. 


Property in literature by its pecul- 
iar character cannot be sustained under the 
common law. It needs special legislation ; it 
is one of those few instances in affairs where 
the interposition of government is absolutely 
necessary in order to establish and protect 
the right of the individual. The American 
Government have imperfectly established this 
protection by a copyright law applicable to 
our own citizens, but withheld the protection 
from literary property owned abroad. This 
is not only an injustice to the foreign author; 
it operates injuriously upon the American au- 
thor, by compelling him to compete with his 
wares against wares that may be obtained 
for nothing. To remedy this thing the entire 
literary class, and a large number of publish- 
ers, have asked for an international copyright 
law—and asked in vain. The Senate library 
committee reported last month adversely to 
all bills and acts before them; and hence 
international copyright is dead for the pres- 
ent. Our senators gather at Washington to 
speculate in stocks, to listen to the seductions 
of the lobby, to quarrel over spoils and offices, 
to regulate the machinery of party, to enact 
troublesome and impertinent laws in the in- 
terest of monopolies and trades, and to leave 
undone every thing in which their services 
are practically needed. When we find legis- 
latures, in the few cases they are actually 
needed, defeating necessary ends, it may 





well be asked why the cumbersome frauds 
exist at all. 

There can be only one explanation 
of the congressional action in this matter— 
and that is the supposition that international 
copyright law will enhance the price of books. 
Assuming this to be true, let us consider for 
a moment the logic of the matter. There is 
scarcely an article we consume, the price of 
which is not artificially enhanced by the tariff, 
and this fact is made the reason why the tariff 
is sustained. Books are enhanced in price 
by the tax on paper, on chemicals, on type- 
metal, on iron for presses, and by means of 
increased wages arising from the present ad. 
vance in price for articles needed by the arti- 
san—and this increased price is considered 
wise, beneficent, and desirable. And yet, 
when an act of common justice is asked for, 
which does not create artificial price, but 
simply proposes that we shall pay for what 
we consume, a strange tenderness toward the 
public purse is manifested. International 
copyright will not increase the price of news- 
papers, periodicals, school-books, nor other 
works of American authorship; nor is it, 
indeed, certain that it would appreciably af.- 
fect the price of any other class of books, 
while an abatement in a few of the tariff items 
would very sensibly reduce the cost of our 
entire literature. The whole effect of inter. 
national copyright would be to compel all 
publishers to recognize the right of foreign 
authors, which justice a few now voluntary 
render. 


The mystery of the Man in the 
Tron Mask has been solved satisfactorily so 
many times that, like the identity of Junius, 
it has almost ceased to awaken interest. Only 
last year M. Topin was awarded the Academy 
prize for settling the whole vexed question. 
His premises, supported by evidence that 
could not be gainsayed. were so logical that 
his conclusions were accepted as inevitable. 
But now a new investigator, Captain Yung, 
of the French army, has arisen, with a 
new set of unanswerable proofs and a new 
set of deductions, all of which point conclu- 
sively to a new man—to one not hitherto sus- 
pected—a Chevalier de Kiffenbach, a private 
gentleman of Lorraine, who was a prisoner ins 
the Bastile. as is shown by certain records, 
at the same time with the Iron Mask. It ap- 
pears that this Chevalier de Kiffenbach was 
implicated in the celebrated Brinvilliers poi- 
soning cases, in which so many of the court 


| were concerned. Louvois knew of the plot, 


but did not succeed in getting the proof until 
he learned, through bribery, that this gentle- 
man was in possession of the records. He 
was at once thrown into prison, his papers 
were seized, and the whole conspiracy was 
brought to. light, as history records. Men- 
tion is made, it is said, in one of the reports 
relating to the prisoner, of a velvet mask 
with which his face was covered; indeed, it 
has long been known that the iron mask is 4 
fable, and that the covering was of velvet 
with steel springs to hold it in place. Cap- 
tain Yung is reported to have traced the his- 
tory of all the prisoners in the Bastile at the 
time, and to have found that Kiffenbach alone 
fulfils the conditions of the Iron Mask. He 
has had advantages superior to previous in- 
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vestigators, as the records, since the forma- 
tion of the republic, have been open to exam- 
ination. 

The Turkish Government has sued 
the London Times for libel! What stronger 
evidence can there be of our rapid advance 
toward that millennial era when the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb, and all the world 
shall be at peace! Not many decades of 
years ago, the unregenerate Moslem would 
have considered it his duty and privilege to 
bowstring every unfortunate Christian dog 
within his reach, as a slight measure of retal- 
iation for an insult to his Sublimity. But 
times have changed since the crescent flashed 
defiance to Western Europe. The follower of 
the Prophet, who once looked with pitying 
scorn upon the Giaour, now wears Christian 
pantaloons, and drinks his Christian wine 
with the relish of a true-born Frank. To sue 
an editor is one more step in civilization, and 
it is gratifying to see that it has been taken 
so gracefully. Who will venture, henceforth, 
to call the Turk the “sick man,” after such 
evidence of sanity? 

One of the most mortifying mis- 
haps that can occur to an editor is to publish 
as new a paper already known to literature. 
We were guilty of this oversight last week. 
The story of “‘ The Great Stone Statue,” which 
we purchased as a translation from the Ger- 
man, was simply a slightly altered version of 
Hawthorne’s “Great Stone Face.” It might 
well be supposed that any editor at all famil- 
iar with English literature would not commit 
a blunder like this; and yet we, who, what- 
ever may be the extent of our general reading, 
have been among the earnest admirers of 
Hawthorne, have read and reread his ro- 
mances, and, although not familiar with all 
of his shorter sketches, have loved and re- 
membered many of them, did commit the 
mistake referred to. Oddly enough, in the 
very volume in which “The Great Stone 
Face” appears is a story called “The Snow 
Image,”” which we have always retained 
freshly in our memory, as one of the most 
charming of Hawthorne’s minor creations. 
In the case of “The Stone Statue,” style 
was no guide, as in the double transla. 
tion many of Hawthorne’s peculiarities, 
and much of his charming simplicity, were 
lost. 








We referred, last week, to the 
dearth in America of dramatic literature. 
But, while we get all our plays from abroad, 
we compensate the English market, at least, 
by the actors we send it. A London paper, 
with somewhat surprising frankness, makes 
& comparison between the English and the 
American theatre, in which the palm, in one 
respect, is awarded to the last. It deplores 
plaintively that the stage upon which Garrick 
compelled tears or laughter at his wayward 
will, where Kemble displayed his stately tragic 
genius, where Siddons trod in her beauty and 
sombre majesty, where Kean the elder achieved 
fame and fortune in a night, has in these lat- 
ter days so deteriorated that not a single great 
name now illumines the English theatre. The 
very best of modern English tragedians—and 
it is difficult to say, among the mediocrities 
who now stand highest, which is the best— 
has but a local reputation, and will not be- 
come historic. Nor is the Muse of Comedy 

















more successfully courted nowadays. There 
are no lightsome Bracegirdles, airy and spar- 
kling Woffingtons, graceful Ellen Trees, or 
bright, piquant Miss O’Neils ; Foote, with his 
flowing and dashing humor, has no counter- 
part; even Buckstone, who was really funny 
thirty years ago, is deaf as an adder, and but 
the caricature of his former self. For the 
sport of lighter comedy and farce, the London 
theatre-goers have been fain to lean on J. 
8. Clarke’s oddities as Major Wellington de 
Boots or Toodles, on Jefferson’s singular com- 
bination of humor and pathos in Rip Van 
Winkle, and Sothern’s absurd extravagance 
of funny imbecility in Lord Dundreary. Thus 
American comedians have out-competed the 
English on their own ground; while it is cer- 
tainly true that Miss Bateman, as a tragic 
actress, is voted by London audiences superior 
to any English rival, and Miss Cushman was 
recognized as the only worthy successor to 
the Siddons. 

But the paper referred to makes 
one point which we may freely concede. If 
there are no first-class English actors and 
actresses, there is, at least, more general ex- 
cellence in the quality of their performances. 
If no part is splendidly taken, all the parts 
are tolerably well taken. Their Othellos do 
not call on chaos to swallow them for the 
sake of simpering, awkward Desdemonas ; 
nor does Polonius, forgetful of his part, stand 
stupidly staring at the prompter behind the 
scenes. In a word, many of the London 
theatres are notable for the completeness 
with which plays are put on the boards, each 
character, down to the flunkeys, being pre- 
sented with the spirit due to it, and Maupras 
and the page being as good in their sphere as 
Richelieu in his. An improvement in this 
regard is observable in our own theatres ; but 
it cannot be said that we have yet any theatre 
so artistically perfect in completeness of rep- 
resentation as the Gaiety, Strand, Prince of 
Wales’s, and Lyceum, in London. Indeed, 
the London stage has latterly felt the influ- 
ence of the French dramatic art, whose chief 
canon is to have rather each part well pre- 
sented than the principal part brilliantly 
taken. The war with Prussia drove several 
of the best Parisian companies into tempo- 
rary exile; and London audiences were per- 
mitted to enjoy to the full the exquisite finish 
of the performances which had so long made 
the “Comédie Francaise” famous, and had 
given its accomplished artistes the entrée into 
the higher literary and esthetic circles of 
Paris. Since their return to their own boards, 
two or three French companies, taking ad- 
vantage of the taste which they developed, 
have made a permanent abode in London; 
and the favor with which they are encouraged 
indicates that English judgment recognizes 
the true merit of the French artistic system. 
It were well if our managers would devote 
less effort to obtaining sensational stars than 
to forming companies which could represent 
any play well in all its parts. There are signs 
of returning healthfulness in the drama, and 
perhaps, as a more correct taste takes the 
place of that which finds delight in “ Black 
Crooks” and “King Carrots,” the need of 
artistic uniformity in the presentation of the 
drama will be felt and supplied. 

A rasping critic in the London 

















Atheneum has given Mr. Charles Reade an 
opportunity for cutting his annual antics as 
enraged author. His critic proved that Mr. 
Reade had been guilty, in his “ Wander. 
ing Heir,” of extensive and barefaced plagiar- 
ism from Swift, and Mr. Reade responds to 
this by publishing a letter, in which he classi- 
fies the critic as a “ pseudonymuncule” — 
who seems to be a person without “a char- 
acter to lose,” who “ proceeds to indelicacy, 
and from that to libel,” and who “ would not 
be admitted to my kitchen.” Mr. Reade ad- 
mits the charge that he made literal use of 
Swift, but differs with his critic on a point of 
definition. He declares that his practice is 
not to be qualified as plagiarism, but only. as 
“‘jewel-setting ”—implying, apparently, that it 
requires Reade’s art to set off Swift’s jewels. 
After giving the “ pseudonymuncule” the 
lie direct, Mr. Reade goes on to say: “ My 
only crime is this: I have written too well. 
Invention, labor, research, and, above all, a 
close condensation, to be found in only one 
other living English novelist—all these quali- 
ties combined have produced a strong yet 
finished story, which has fallen like a little 
thunder-bolt among the contes a dormier debout 
of ‘garrulous mediocrity.’” Really, it is to 
be hoped that Mr, Reade, or his publishers, - 
whichever of them is responsible for it, will 
be induced to try some other form of adver- 
tising, for this is becoming a trifle monoto- 
nous. 

Mr. Sothern’s “David Garrick” 
is a personation marked by good taste, nice 
discrimination, perfect naturalness, and ar- 
tistic finish ; but we are at a loss to account 
for the great reputation it enjoyed in Eng- 
land, or the success it is achieving here. It 
assuredly cannot be ranked among the great 
dramatic renditions of the day; it is not one 
of those personations that stand apart in the 
memory; it is no better than many other 
performances by our better actors, and in no 
instance exhibits remarkable insight or the 
flash of genius. Of course, the simulated 
drunkenness is well done, but drunkenness 





| is not difficult to act, and any accomplished 








actor, not disposed to overdo it, can carry his 
audience in a scene of the kind. The pathe 
tic situation in the last act is very carefully 
kept within proper limits, but, while no 
more successful in the delineation of pa- 
thos than many other actors, Mr. Sothern 
labors under the disadvantage of a harsh 
and unsympathetic voice. “ David Garrick” 
is a good play, and Mr. Sothern well worth 
seeing in it; but the word great can neither 
apply to the drama nor the actor. 

The census report for 1870 shows 
that several of the Jarge States of the Union 
have changed their relative rank in popula- 
tion during the last decade of years. For a 
half century or more, New York and Penn- 
sylvania have stood respectively first and sec- 
ond in the list. Ohio and Illinois still stand 
third and fourth in rank, as they did in 1860. 
Virginia (including West Virginia), formerly 
the fifth, is now the sixth, and Missouri, lately 
the eighth in rank, occupies her place. In 
the census of 1830 the “mother of Presi- 
dents” stood next to Pennsylvania. Indiana, 
the sixth in population ten years ago, has 
lost one grade, and is now the seventh; and 
Massachusetts, formerly seventh, is now 
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eighth. This is in consequence of the rapid 
increase in population of Missouri, which has 
taken a longer stride in the past decade than 
any other of the States. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee have held their own, being still re- 
spectively nine and ten. Of the States of 
the late Confederacy, Texas alone has gained 
in relative rank. All the rest have retro- 
graded. 

Miss Dickinson’s lecture, “ What 
is to Hinder?” pertains to the woman-wages 
question, and this eloquent lady, having no 
fear of an irate sisterhood, boldly asserts that 
women are paid less than men because their 
work is inferior to men’s. This is partly 
true; women as a class are not competent 
workers—not even in those things which 
they have always been occupied wit, such 
as cooking and sewing—but the clamor of the 
women advocates is always for equal wages 
between the sexes, in cases where the per- 
formance is equal. And the apparently un- 
just distinction which in these cases exist, 
arise from reasons that we pointed out at 
length last week. 

A notable change has come over 
the spirit of English criticism of American 
books, if we may judge by the London 
Athenceum’s review of Dr. Mayo’s new novel, 
“Never Again.” This novel, it thinks, puts 
the author at once into the very first rank of 
novelists. “ Although,” it goes on to say, 
“Dr. Mayo is the author of a satirical vol- 
ume called ‘Kaloolah,’ which gave him a 
certain standing on the other side of the At- 


lantic five-and-twenty years ago, we are sorry | 


to confess that his name was almost unknown 
to us. In future we shall remember it as that 
of one of the wittiest of modern writers and 
greatest of living masters of human char- 
acter.” Praise could scarcely go further than 
this. 





Correspondence. 


The Bible Revision. 
Campen, Ata., February 1, 1873. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal : 

Sir: Will you permit the accompanying 
“protest”? to find a place in your excellent 
paper? You have always been such a calm, 
dispassionate judge and critic, and have al- 
ways given “both sides a hearing,” that I 
have been embcldened to send you the fol- 
lowing contribution : 

If one class of men set themselves to the 
almost unholy task of revising our beloved 
Bible, why should not you and I correct it 
according to our own ideas of what is right 
and what is wrong? I doubt if the coming 
version will be one whit more correct or less 
faulty than the old; and, in my humble opin- 
ion, it is a false move altogether, and one that 
will result in flerce wrangling, bitter hatred, 
and possible bloodshed. I do not wish to be 
considered old fogyish, or behindhand in zeal 
and admiration for all advances in the arts 
and sciences; but I am willing to wager that 
nine people out of ten will condemn this re- 
vision as nothing short of sacrilege, or, at best, 
some mad freak of men who desire to be con- 
sidered wiser than others, 

Every one who has studied a foreign lan- 
guage, first from one master and then from 
another, knows that each master has his own 
peculiar method of imparting that language. 














Now, you and I, not having learned Greek 


from the same person, our knowledge of the 
language would be slightly different ; conse- 
quently my translation would be in a style 
somewhat at variance with yours, and so on, ad 
infinitum. This does not apply to the Bible 
alone, but to all books. Suppose, for instance, 
that every one, who has sufficient knowledge 
of the languages, should take it upon him- 
self to render into English, according to 
his ideas of what is correct, “‘ Jerusalem De- 
livered,” the ** Niebelungen Lied,” and all the 
grand epics of all countries—why, the result 
would be such a multiplicity of unreadable 
matter that the great masses of the people 
would never know or appreciate the true beau- 
ties of those masterpieces of literature. We 
have had for ages a touching, beautiful ver- 
sion of the Bible, and one that we have learned 
to love and revere, and I insist that it seems 
heartless to have this monument of sublime 
import taken from its pedestal and put away 
as a curious thing of the past. 
Yours respectfully, 
SEumm. 


A Twice-told Tale. 


Oxrorp, N, C., February 8, 1873. 

Mr. Eprror: In your Jovrnat of the lst 
inst., in an interesting article headed ** Eggs in 
England,” there is a remarkable coincidence. 
The egg-merchant’s story is, with very slight 
alteration, identical ‘vith the first page of Hugh 
Miller’s work, ‘‘My Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters.” 

The same “trivial incident’ of the “* wee 
doggies,’’ which caused Hugh Miller to be born 
a sailor’s son, is related by the egg-merchant 
as the reason why Ae was nota sailor’s but a 
poulterer’s son. 

According to Hugh Miller’s account, the 
little boy refused to drown the puppies nine- 
ty-five or one hundred years ago; but the 
egg-merchant dates back only seventy years. 

As we read in Mr. Miller’s work of his sea- 
faring ancestors, “‘ Sir Andrew Wood and the 
bold Barton’s,” also mentioned as maternal 
ancestors of Mr. Shatswell, it may be that the 
geologist and the egg-merchant have a com- 
mon ancestry, and that the affair of the ‘‘ wee 
doggies” occurred to “two stout little boys” 
living at “‘an old-fashioned farm-house,”’ re- 
spectively seventy and ninety-five years ago. 

Or the story may be a sort of traditional 
heirloom in the family, which, like old laces, 
antique jewelry, and time-yellowed robes, each 
generation feels at liberty to shape or remodel 
according to its own peculiar fashion or con- 


venience. 
A Lavy Reaper. 


Art. 


The Water-color Exhibition. 





} iy is seldom in any collection of pictures that 
there is so much that appeals to the curi- 
osity and imagination as there is in the pres- 
ent Water-color Exhibition at the Academy of 


Design. Several strong features inake it very 
interesting from the contrast in the conditions 
that produced the different classes of its work. 

Until recently, water-colors have not found 
much favor in this country; they have been 
looked upon as pretty fancy work, fit for girls 
and amateurs, and the terms “ washy”’ and 
“weak” have been almost universally applied 
tothem. By degrees, however, this prejudice 
has worn off, as our own best landscape-artists 
have applied the processes they have learned 





so well in oils to this other vehicle of expres- 
sion, and have taught the public that strong, 
firm color, bold handling, and minute form, 
can just as well be rendered in one way as by 
the other; and that the pale, filmy, seaweed- 
like texture of trees and buildings, as vague as 
castles in Spain, were not a necessary adjunct 
of the water-color. 

At the Academy Exhibition are three kinds 
of work, each distinct in class; and of the 
best of these three kinds, so far as we can be 
considered competent to judge, we shall speak 
first; ‘we refer to the drawings in black and 
white. 

When any one learns to do any thing with 
facility, the temptation to depend on it is al- 
most overpowering, and, in reproducing pleas- 
ant effects, the artist is tempted to forget what 
should be before him in his high calling, and 
to remain in the easy fields of the knowledge 
he has already attained. 

There is scarcely any vehicle less abstract 
than language that requires the vitalizing of 
thought so much to give it value as drawing 
with pen and ink. Color has its own charm, 
but black-line drawing must reveal thought, or 
it shows nothing, and bare outlines are limited 
by this condition most of all. 

In these little pictures, which are very slight 
and modest, we have a revelation of a world of 
life and principle, of a class of artists which 
has been hinted at here and there through their 
works for many generations. Beginning with 
Direr and his coarse forms and lines that yet 
were instinct with life, pictures in which no 
portion was left to mere prettiness or useless 
finish, we come down through a host of others 
of the same temper. In many of the latter it 
is true that the temptation of a facile finish 
often overbalanced the stern purpose of render- 
ing the exact idea in the mind of the artist, 
and by just so much their work was stultified 
and weakened. From these early masters we 
arrive at Turner, whom, in spite of all that 
critics can say of his color, must be recognized 
by every true student of art as a most sincere 
and earnest one himself, at any rate in his 
drawings in “ Liber Studiorum.” In this little 
collection of studies in black and white in the 
corridor of the Academy, we recognize the 
hand of this same class ofmen. Some of these 
pictures are so unobtrusive it makes one sor- 
rowful to see that the world’s appreciation of 
them is so slight We see in them the rush of 
the sea, and twisted tree-trunks bent by storms, 
and tender meadows, which have been wrought 
in their way, almost as tersely and effectively as 
the lines of a great poet. A curved line in one 
place expresses the motion and force of the 
ocean, and another line, scarcely differing from 
it, tells through its subtle shade of adversity 
of the wear of storms and the smoothing effect 
of time on hardest rock. There may be other 
true children of Ruskin’s teaching, but such 
little pictures as these, at any rate, repeat to 
the worid the lessons of sincerity and truth 
which perhaps more than any artist living, he 
has helped to develop in England, and, we 
hope, in our own country. If anybody wants 
to see trees touched in through the pencil as 
slightly but as expressively and as firmly as 
Shakespeare or Dante touched them in by 
words, or to see women, and children, and 
girls, with the delicate shades of their natures 
fully revealed, they cannot hope to see it bet- 
ter done than it is in these slight works of 
Du Maurier, and Doré, and Edwards. 

Passing from the corridor, where it seems 
that those that are least shall be greatest, our 
mood changes as we come among the foreign 
water-colors. These pictures were collected in 
a hurry in Europe to be sent here, and are con- 
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sequently hardly fair specimens of the foreign 
water-color school. There are good finished 
amateur pictures among them, and sketches 
by artists, though these last are very unequal- 
ly developed, as all sketches are apt to be. 
Rich, soft vegetation is often spread out be- 
neath an utterly cold, thin wash of sky, and a 
bare, stiff composition frames the masterly 
handling of a rushing river; and wild waves, 
and a great reach of sea, fairly move ; but, un- 
der a sky so poor, and spaceless, you can scarce- 
ly imagine how the artist could let so much 
that was magnificently rendered pass from his 
hands so poorly husbanded. Some of the 
pleasantest work in the English collection is 
of grassy lanes, and noble trees, and thatched 
cottages, with their beehives and flower-beds, 
scenes like those in the best English novels, 
which afford us pleasant glimpses of the peace- 
ful and healthful life of the old country. It is 
said that the English have no instinct for 
color as a nation, and the want of “tone” in 
this collection, as a whole, is quite remarka- 
ble for so many and so good pictures. Mrs. 
Murray’s works and two or three architectural 
pictures form almost the sole exceptions to 
this lack of tone. A painting in the Ameri- 
can collection, by an Englishman named John- 
son, is remarkably different in this respect. 
We don’t know what school he studied in, 
nor what are his antecedents, but his picture 
is worth, perhaps, all the rest of the foreign 
paintings. The key of color is very curious in 
it, a tint of buff, and the picture happens, by 
chance, we are told, to be framed with a native 
pine-wood margin, that blends exactly with 
it. Exquisite subtlety of detail, that appeals 
through the eye to many of the senses of the 
beholder, enables one almost to seem to crush 
the fragrance from the fragile, yellow, tum- 
bling-to-pieces roses that hang on their stems 
by an old willow-lined garden-wall. Little 
birds live their own life in this English gar- 
den, and the country family enjoys its sun- 
shine as well. There are many such painters 
as Johnson in England at the present day, of 
whom Armstrong is another example, though 
they are almost unknown here. Unlike the 
English school in general, they seem to have 
the French instinct for tint and texture, added 
to the English purity of conception. 

These pictures are specially valuable to the 
American public in two respects: In the first 
place, the black-and-white sketches impress 
us more fully with the simplicity that itis pos- 
sible to attain in really very valuable illustra- 
tion for books and papers; and this was Mr. 
Blackburn’s chief idea in arranging for the ex- 
hibition of these works. In the second place, 
the sale of the pictures differs entirely from 
the ordinary way of disposing of foreign paint- 
ings at auction, or through picture-dealers. 
These works are owned by the artists them- 
selves, and are offered at their regular studio 
prices. 

To pass on to the works of our own country- 
men. Circumstances have made us strong. 
Some of our best painters have placed here 
their best work, and we have the firm, brilliant 
tints of Tiffany, revelling in Oriental scenes and 
rich textures ; of Richards, his free handling 
and appreciation of the beauty of American lake 
and mountain and forest; of Harry Fenn, his 
brilliant drawing; besides Bellows, and Col- 
man, and Gifford, and many others; and last 
but not least in reality are the tender sprays 
of spring buds against. quiet backgrounds, 
and burning tropical flowers in fiery sunlight ; 
and these last works are often by women. Our 
American collection is a happy one, strong in 
instinct for color and brilliant in study of form. 
One thing only we would say to the artists, 





not to let their souls lose freshness nor let their 
ideas ever get to be bounded by their palettes, 
their brushes, or their studies. 

The variety of thought in the collection 
gives it especial value. We have in one de- 
partment the slightest body, so to speak, en- 
closing in black lines the strongest thought 
and principle ; next, healthy but unequal for- 
eign paintings; and lastly, skilled work by 
skilled men, but in whom skill perhaps pre- 
dominates over the feeling of the foreign water- 
colors, and where force and soul show strong- 
est through the poorest external. 





VRiterary Aotes. 


T has been a characteristic of those who 
have recently opened new paths in litera- 
ture, leading into almost untried regions of 
thought and work, that they have only suc- 
ceeded in leading us, as the admirably-por- 
trayed Mr. Brooke says in ‘* Middlemarch,” 
“‘up to a certain point.’’ The supply of ob- 
servation with which they started has appeared 
to exhaust itself very early, and they con- 
stantly turn on their course, taking us twice or 
thrice through the same scenery, so that their 
remarks upon it become somewhat tame after 
awhile. We can now prefigure with some cer- 
tainty the characters which Miss Broughton 
will give us in her new book, as yet unread ; 
we have a glimmer of an idea, before we open 
the latest timely tract by the writer of the “‘ Girl 
of the Period,” of the phase of radical thought 
of which it is going to tell us; we cannot help 
a feeling that we should know something, even 
before we began it, of the subject and treat- 
ment of a new essay by the author of “‘ The 
Battle of Dorking.’”? To come nearer home, 
Mr. Bret Harte’s characters are beginning to 
be familiar to us all; and, though his style is 
still fresh, we begin to detect certain points of 
resemblance between his later stories and their 
admirable predecessors. We cannot long keep 
any thing with its first bloom upon it; and, 
what with imitators and the stimulus of suc- 
ces3 to authors themselves, every new vein of 
thought has “‘a literature,’’ almost before we 
have enjoyed its originality and its consequent 
charm. ‘“Ginx’s Baby” was precisely the 
type of book likely to produce a host of suc- 
cessors. It grappled in an unusual and vigor- 
ous way with one of the most important prob- 
lems before the English people, and its suc- 
cess was very great. Its author had opened 
an untried and apparently an endless path for 
thought, and had shown himself capable of 
leading, at least for some distance, along it. 
But, when he produced “Lord Bantam,” the 
dangerous second book which is so trying a test 
for an original thinker, the majority of his 
critics saw that he was yielding to the tempta- 
tion that seems to have conquered in other 
cases like his own—the tendency to stand still 
and descant—to use his advantage and dwell 
upon it, rather than to push on in what he had 
begun. In ‘‘ Lord Bantam,” he showed us ut- 
terly different phases of social problems from 
those exhibited in ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” it is true, 
but still we felt that, though the book was a 
contrast to the other, it did not make progress ; 
it led us no farther, and into no wider field. 
Mr. Jenkins’s third book, however, his “‘ Lit- 
tle Hodge,’ which has come to us this week, 
has agreeably disappointed us, and has done 
not a little to destroy our somewhat despairing 
belief that he, too, had come te the end of his 
power of leading our thought in the study of 
his subject. In ‘Little Hodge” he carries 
his reader among a class whose condition pre- 
sents a problem far less familiar to Americans 





than that with which he deals in “ Ginx’s 
Baby.” Our own cities are beginning to give 
us matter for earnest consideration in connec- 
tion with this latter type of suffering human- 
ity; put, with “Little Hodge ’’—this victim 
of a hopeless and barbarous degradation of the 
poor umong the agricultural class—we have as 
yet had nothing to do. May the time be far 
distant when we shall come to know him! 
With a power of presentation, almost if not 
quite equal to that he displayed in “‘ Ginx’s 
Baby,’ Mr. Jenkins exhibits to us the condi- 
tion of that English farm-laborer who lives 
among broad lands, no foot of which he has 
power to acquire ; an old-time serf in the midst 
of one of the freest and most liberally-gov- 
erned countries in the world; starving in per- 
fectly hopeless poverty, while the ground, 
which ought to support him and his class, is 
held as barren game-preserves and fruitless 
park, kept from him by a tyranny which is 
nameless and formless, but utterly stolid and 
apparently unassailable. The book is bitter, 
but not extravagant, and we believe it presents 
no exaggerated picture. It was not written for 
us, but it is good for Americans to read, if on- 
ly that they may gain charity for the states- 
men who have such questions for their daily 
food. It is a book so provocative of thought 
that it has led us into a notice of somewhat 
unusual length; and it shows a power in its 
author which we had been inclined to under- 
rate, but which we must end by admiring 
heartily. 


The Messrs. Putnam have published, this 
week, two noteworthy English works. ‘* House- 
Building,” by C. J. Richardson, is a volume of 
valuable suggestions for use in the construc- 
tion of country-residences; and it is a most 
timely book, coming, we hope, in season to 
contribute some element of the picturesque to 
the plans wherewith architects tempt rich men 
as soon as the spring begins. We wish that 
the scale of prices which Mr. Richardson gives 
for his pleasant cottages were true in this coun- 
try asin England. Then poor men might be 
tempted too, and visions of a whole country- 
side dotted with houses like these might some 
day be fulfilled; but we fear the time is very 
far distant when such realization of our dreams 
shall be among the possibilities.—‘* Diamonds 
and Precious Stones,” the other contribution 
of the Messrs. Putnam to the week’s litera- 
ture, bears its subject in its title. It is an 
excellent collection, by Mr. Harry Emanuel, 
F. RB. G. 8., of all the facts one could wish to 
know concerning gems of every kind. It is a 
most complete book, and, for a popular trea- 
tise, almost exhaustive of its subject.—Apart 
from the value of these two works in other 
respects, they form specimens of book-making 
that speak well for the new leaders of the well- 
known firm. ‘ House-Building” and “ Dia- 
monds’’ have come from the bindery in such 
a thoroughly well-fitting and tasteful guise as 
to show to the quick eyes of “‘ the trade” that 
the Messrs. Putnam mean to let no slip-shod 
work carry their name. 


There is a class of tales of which we seldom 
speak; but we should feel life-long pangs of 
conscience if we did not utter a few words of 
warning against a specimen of it that has come 
to us this week. We earnestly hope that no 
nervously-constituted person, of sensitive and 
not over-courageous mind, will by any chance 
happen, in his reading, upon “The Mysteri- 
ous Guest,” by Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. But, 
if such a delicately-organized reader encoun- 
ters the book, we wash our hands of blame; 
for we warn him that, if he happily escapes 
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the White Terror, the “ bloody phantoms car- 
rying their heads upon their hands,” the 
Phantom Bride, the half-mad villain who 
foams at the mouth on the slightest provoca- 
tion, the blood-stains on the floor, the idiot 
prince confined in a tapestried room in the 
upper story of the house, the somnambulist 
heroine, the ‘enormous bloodhound chained 
to the wall,” and other gentle and soothing 
characters introduced in the first few chapters 
—we warn him that his overtaxed brain will, 
nevertheless, give way when the half-mad vil- 
lain is bitten by the bloodhound and dies of 
hydrophobia; when the prince turns out to be 
somebody else, and the “ White Terror is un- 
veiled;’’ and people imagined dead come out 
from various holes and corners; and daggers, 
death-beds, plots, love, and peace, in singular 
mixture, end the tale. Our warning has been 
an earnest one; we hope it may be regarded. 


We learn from a private letter that the 
Princess Kolstoff - Massalski, better known 
under her nom de plume of Dora d’Istria, 
is now residing in her Villa d’Istria, Via Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, in Florence, and continues to 
display an intellectual activity which can be 
compared only to that of Madame de Staél, 
with whom she has many points of resem- 
blance, especially in her vast grasp of philo- 
sophical and historical phenomena, and whose 
superior she is in her marvellous linguistic 
attainments, as she writes fluently in modern 
Greek, Wallachian, Italian, French, and other 
languages ; and she is conversant with Russian, 
German, and English, and a great admirer of 
the nobler aims of American civilization. She 
is completirg her work on her ancestors, the 
sovereign Princes of Roumania, or history of 
the Princes Ghika, under the title of “‘ The 
Albanians in Roumania,” besides publishing 
an interesting description of Liguria, and of 
Persian epical poetry, and of popular ballads 
of Asiaticnations. An accomplished American 
lady, of Washington City, has commenced an 
English translation of her celebrated work on 
“Womanhood of all Nations,” from the point 
of view of the status accorded to women by 
society and by law, but without in the least 
touching upon the ground claimed by the 
champions of the political rights of women. 


The two volumes which Mr. Benson J. 
Lossing devotes to ‘‘The Life and Times of 
General Philip Schuyler” form an excellent 
addition to those valuable contributions which 
this most painstaking and untiring writer has 
given to the study of American history. Study- 
ing his subject with his usual minuteness, Mr. 
Lossing gives an almost exhaustive sketch of 
a group of men who will always hold a promi- 
nent position among the founders of the re- 
public. Among more familiar names, that of 
General Schuyler has perhaps been, in some 
degree, lost sight of; and claims which we are 
glad to see urged by his biographer in these 
volumes have lost something of their promi- 
nence, though nothing of their justice, through 
that spirit which leads us to concentrate all 
our admiration on a few of our best-known 
heroes, attributing to them much that was 
really inspired by earnest laborers whose 
names have not been such popular catch- 
words as their own. Qur national library of 
biography is large, but Mr. Lossing’s work is 
one of the most needed additions to it, while 
its author’s attractive manner makes it a most 
welcome one as well. (Sheldon.) 


** An Open Question,” by James De Mille, 
which appeared as a leading serial in the 
Journat, has been published in book-form 
this week by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. It 
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nd before he will feel it and draw his hand 





makes a goodly volume, but the auc 
conception of its plot is so supported through- 
out by the narrative that the story does not 
seem too long. 





Scientific Hotes. 


R. BESSEMER, the discoverer of the 
Bessemer process for producing steel 

by the aid of air-currents, has recently pro- 
posed, and has now in the course of construc- 
tion, a new type of steam-vessel, the leading 
principle of which is to neutralize the wave- 
action of the sea to such an extent that a por- 
tion of the ship—the main cabin—shall remain 
always at rest, thus avoiding all liability to 
sea-sickness. The pitching action of the ves- 
sel is proposed to be overcome by constructing 
it of unusual length of keel, besides giving to 
it a very low free-board at either end, thus en- 
abling the vessel to be driven through the 
waves rather than to mount overthem. It is 
in his method for neutralizing the rolling mo- 
tion of the cabin, however, that Mr. Besse- 
mer’s plan is novel and peculiar. To effect 
this, the main saloon, instead of being a part 
of the vessel, is, in fact, a separate room, sus- 
pended at either end and at two intermediate 
points from steel axes supported upon stand- 
ards. To prevent this saloon from being af- 
fected by the oscillations of the vessel, or its 
equilibrium disturbed by the movements of 
the passengers, its outside edges rest upon 
suitable hydraulic gear, by means of which its 
relative position with respect to the vessel is 
placed under the direct control of an attendant. 
This man, having a spirit-level before him, is 
enabled, by the aid of a simple lever, to keep 
the floor of the suspended saloon horizontal, 
whatever may be the lateral inclination of the 
deck. The steamships which are to carry these 
swinging cabins are, as has been stated, already 
in course of construction, after designs pre- 
pared by Mr. E. J. Reed, C. B. They are 
double-ended, like our own ferry-boats, and 
are propelled by four large paddle-wheels, two 
on each side. Each of the steamers intended 
for the Channel-passage will be three hundred 
and fifty feet long, forty-five feet wide along 
the deck-beam, and sixty-five fect wide across 
the paddle-boxes. They will draw seven feet 


six inches of water, and be propelled at a speed ! 


of twenty miles per hour, by two pairs of en- 
gines of the collective power of four thousand 
six hundred horses. The Bessemer saloon 
will be seventy feet long, thirty-five wide, and 
twenty high. There will be also a fixed sa- 
loon fifty-two feet long, and a line of fixed 
cabins on each side of the ship between the 
paddle-boxes. The trial-trip of these new 
steamers is looked forward to with great in- 
terest, not only by the travelling public, but 
by the numerous engineers and ship-builders, 
many of whom look with doubt upon the feasi- 
bility of Mr. Bessemer’s plan. 


At present the distance from the earth to 
the sun is reckoned at ninety-two millions of 
miles, with a margin of error of about five 
hundred thousand miles. It is for the main 
purpose of reducing this margin, by at least 
one-half, that the observations of the coming 
transit of Venus are to be undertaken. In a 
recent lecture on “‘The Constitution of the 
Sun,”’ Professor Young made use of the fol- 
lowing curious illustration, in order to aid his 
hearers in forming an idea of the sun’s dis- 
tance. ‘* You know,” he states, “‘ that, if you 
touch a part of the body, one does not feel it 
instantly. If you touch the hand of any one 
with a pin, it will be an appreciable part of a 





back. Now, if I had an arm long enough to 
reach to the sun, and should put my fingers in- 
to the solar flame, and burn them there, it 
would be a hundred years before I would find 
it out, and another hundred years before I 
could remove my hand. Such is the distance 
of the sun, and yet, across that space, the 
earth responds to every impulse of the solar 
surface.”” An illustration of this character, 
while it elicited the applause of the audience, 
failed, we doubi not, to convey to many any 
more definite idea of this immense distance 
than that obtained from the simple statement 
of that distance in English miles. That the 
idea may be rendered more clear, it may be 
stated that all external impressions, that is, 
impressions conveyed to the brain from the 
organs of touch, hearing, or sight, travel along 
the nerves at the comparatively slow rate of 
from sixty to seventy feet per second. For in- 
stance, if a man of average height receives an 
injury in the foot, there will be a lapse of 
rather less than one-tenth of a second before 
any sensation of pain will be felt, and twice 
that time before the injured member, in obedi- 
ence to a return-signal from the brain, can be 
withdrawn or removed from danger. It has 
been noticed, moreover, that these nerve-cur- 
rents travel more slowly at low temperatures 
than at high ones, and that the speed is not 
the same along the whole length of the nerve, 
Thus, as has been stated by a late writer, we 
find that thought does not spring instantane- 
ously—it is a phenomenon subject to natural 
laws of time and spaé. In different observ- 
ers, the time lost is not alike; one perceives, 
reflects, and acts, more briskly than another— 
it is a matter of temperament and of accidental 
circumstance. This explains the differences 
always remarked between astronomers busied 
in observing the same phenomenon. Two 
persons never saw at the same instant the pas- 
sage of a star across a thread—this difference 
in the speed of the nerve-currents is known as 
the personal equation of the individual, and, in 
the more delicate astronomicdl] observation, al- 
lowance for this difference in time enters into 
the final calculations. 


The British Geographical Society, having 
petitioned the government for aid toward the 
fitting out and maintenance of an arctic ex- 
ploring expedition, have received the following 
reply from Mr. Lowe: 

** Dear Sir Henry Rawiiyson: Mr. Gos- 
chen and I have carefully considered the docu- 
ments which you have laid before us with re- 
gard to the proposed arctic expedition. We 
do not find in them any thing which shows 
that there is any pressing reason why the ex- 
pedition should be sent this year. We give 
no opinion as to the expediency of such an ex- 
pedition at a future time, but we are clearly of 
opinion that it would not be right to send out a 
second scientific expedition precisely at the 
moment when the public revenue has to bear 
the main burden of the expenses of the oper- 
ations intrusted to the Challenger. I believe it 
has been erroneously stated that the Challenger 
expedition involves very little expense. That 
is not so. The cost has already been con- 
siderable, and nothing has been spared to in- 
sure success. There will further be an addi- 
tional outlay for three years. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we regret that we cannot recom- 
mend the sending an exploring party to the 
Arctic Ocean as a government enterprise this 
year. . 

“Believe me, yours very truly, 
“ Rosert Lowe.” 


Notwithstanding this positive refusal of the 
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chancellor, it is now proposed to unite the 
forces of the various scientific societies, and, 
under the leadership of the Royal Society, 
again place the subject before the government 
for its approval. 


M. Paul Bert, the eminent physiologist, 
has lately performed many curious, and it is to 
be hoped, valuable experiments in animal 
grafting ; among these was the following: Hav- 
ing cut the tail from a young rat, he drew back 
the skin from the extremity and introduced 
this portion into a hole pierced in the skin of a 
second rat near the nose. The edges of the 
wound having then been united by a suture, 
the organ not only retained its vitality and 
physiological properties, but grew almost as 
rapidly as under normal conditions. The ves- 
sels being renewed, the nerves being regener- 
ated, and sensibility gradually returning, till 
finally rat number two arrived at the dignity 
of a miniature elephant, with a sort of trunk 
as really living as its other organs. Were it 
not for the value of the knowledge thus ob- 
tained, such experiments might justly call 
forth a protest from our numerous humane so- 
cieties, and yet but for the facts thus estab- 
lished we would still be in ignorance of one of 
the most valuable methods for arresting the 
progress of a certain class of skin-diseases, or 
for the most perfect concealment of what would 
otherwise be ghastly and disfiguring wounds. 


The London Spectator gives the following 
striking illustration of the value of scientific 
prediction, even when the subject is by no 
means capable of mathematical demonstra- 
tion: In the memoirs of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, ‘‘ Mineral Statistics of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
Year 1871,” just published by Robert Hunt, 
keeper of mining records, tie consumption of 
coal in 1871 is stated at 117,352,028 tons. In 
Professor Stanley Jevon’s book on ‘* The Coal 
Question,”’ published more than seven years 
ago, the writer estimates the probable con- 
sumption of coal in Great Britain for 1871 at 
117,900,000 tons. 


The editor of the English Mechanic seems 
to have little sympathy and less patience with 
those credulous correspondents who call upon 
him to account for certain so-called spiritual 
manifestations. The following is the reply 
given to one of these anxious inquirers: ‘ W. 
F. W. If you are not a spiritualist, you are a 
dupe. We do not believe in the sincerity or 
common-sense of any one who wishes us to 
believe that a tea-tray has accurately stated to 
him a friend’s age.” If there bea W. F. W. 
among our readers, we commend to him with 
a hearty indorsement the opinion above ex- 
pressed. 


At the annual general meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, convened at Paris, Janu- 
ary 6th, M. Faye, after delivering an address, 
mainly devoted to the transit of Venus expe- 
ditions, vacated the chair, to which M. de 
Quatrefages succeeded. 


The great milk establishments in the can- 
tons of St. Gall and Freybourg, in Switzerland, 
condense about twenty thousand quarts of 
milk daily, four-fifths of which goes direct to 
London. 


Home and Foreign Hotes, 





-. Gerome’s best pictures are fast finding 
their way to this country. His recently-fin- 
ished ‘‘ Gladiators’? has been purchased by 
Mr. A. T. Stewart for eighty thousand francs. 





.. A contract was signed last month be- 
tween the directors of the St. Gothard Rail- 
way and M. L. Favre for the greatest bore yet 
attempted. It is a railway-tunnel under the 
Alps, nine miles long, to be finished in eight 
years, and to cost ten million dollars. 


.. The example of the Herald is proving 
contagious. The London Daily Telegraph has 
engaged the services of Mr. George Smith, 
of the British Museum, for a new expedition 
to explore Assyria. The government pays his 
salary, and gets all the collections he makes 
during his exploration. 


.. Mother Goose was no myth, after all; 
but, as Mr. William L. Stone informs us, a 
veritable grandame of Boston in the good old 
days. Her name was Mrs. Elizabeth Goose. 
She had nineteen children, and, in her old age, 
wrote for her grandchildren the songs which 
bear her name. 


.. The last words of the late emperor were 
addressed to his old friend Dr. Conneau: 
‘* Etiez-vous & Sédan ?”? (Were you at Sedan ?) 
It is a rather striking coincidence that the dy- 
ing words of Napoleon I. were also of a mili- 
tary character. They were, ‘*Téte de l’ar- 
mée,’’. (At the head of the army.) 


. About. the middle of last November we 
read with satisfaction that the muskrats in the 
Northwest were burrowing near the surface, 
thereby indicating “‘a mild, open winter.” 
Since we are all agreed now that Old Probabil- 
ities has done his worst, in the way of weather, 
during the season, it is interesting to speculate 
on what has become of those muskrats. 


.. General Trochu is about to retire from 
active service, and has applied for a commuta- 
tion of his ey into a pension. He will 
live henceforth at Tours, and purposes to de- 
vote his time entirely to work connected with 
military history; in which, doubtless, he will 
achieve better success than in his recent réle 
of defender of Paris. 


.. M. de Quatrefages, the French savant, 
proves in a recent volume that the Prussians 
are not Germans. Historically, they are Sla- 
vonians; anthropologically, they are Slavo- 
Finns. There is nothing for the Emperor Wil- 
liam to do now but to confess himself an im- 
postor, resign his post, and take his aliens out 
of the empire. 


.. General Sickles has furnished the State 
Department with the figures of the Cuban cen- 
sus, from which it appears that the total popu- 
lation of the ever-faithful isle is 1,399,811. Of 
these, 763,176 are whites, 238,927 free colored, 
863,288 slaves, and 34,420 Asiatics. The cen- 
sus shows an apparent decrease since 1867 of 
14,706. 


.. The Roman correspondent of a London 
journal says that King Victor Emmanuel has 
experienced the first assault of the terrible 
malady with which he has been so long threat- 
ened—apoplexy. Nor is he the only one of his 
family over whom death impends. Prince Hum- 
bert, the heir-apparent, is menaced with a still 
worse disease; the Princess Marguerite is 
hopelessly ill; and the young prince, her son, 
is paralyzed in all his limbs. 


.. In the loéss near Nagzsap, in Hungary, 
two skulls and some other human remains 
were found recently, and have been examined 
by a commission of the Hungarian Geographi- 
eal Society. According to M von Hautken, it 
is now placed beyond doubt that these human 
bones were truly contemporaneous with the 
loéss in which they were embeddéd. It is not- 
iceable that one of the skulls was “‘ brachyce- 
phalic,”’ while the skulls hitherto known from 
similar deposits have been ‘‘ dolichocephalic.”’ 


.- The figures of the French census, just 
completed, show that the total population of 
France at the present time is 36,101,921, a loss 
of 1,965,178 since 1868. Out of this number 
1,628,238 were ceded to Germany with Alsace- 
Lorraine. The remainder, 336,935, France has 
lost in the five years, together with the 300,000 
which should have represented her normal in- 
crease during that time. The reluctance of the 
French peasant to marry and have children 
seems to be increasing, and the death-rate is 
rapidly gaining on the births. 


One of our leading dailies, speaking of 





the growing tendency of Parisian workmen to 
drink wine and absinthe, — its moral by a 
reference to ‘the three dreadful years” Ce 
tween the death of Mirabeau and the end of the 
Reign of Terror, when, “tas Byron strongly 
says: 

“France got drunk with blood to vomit wine.” 


This is eM doubtless, but then Byron 
never said it. hat he did write was: 


* But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime." 


.. The fame of our Pacific Railroad has 
we eegy Canada, and a Canadian Pacific 
ailway Company has been organized on a 
basis which seems to insure the construction 
of a railroad through the vast wilderness 
which lies between Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia. The company’s charter is extremel 
liberal. They have a guaranteed subsidy o: 
thirty million dollars in money and thirty 
million acres of land, besides many valuable 
concessions. The entire line is to be com- 
pleted in ten years from July 20, 1871. 


.. Minister Mori is very anxious that we 
should adopt a new version of English special- 
ly adapted to Japanese use. Before accepting 
it, we should like to know if the following no- 
tice, which, according to the Japan Gazette, 
was recently posted up at Yokohama, is to be 
taken as a fair specimen of the proposed im- 
provements: “ At a night of two weeks ago, a 

in-riki-sha drawer, in a street of Yedo, was 
red on his loins by arogue. It is yet uncer- 
tain who was the rogue.” 


.. As a payer of taxes, the Hindoo is nota 
success. The most recent estimates show that 
the peninsula of Hindostan contains a popula- 
tion of 186,087,000 paying revenue to the Brit- 
ish crown, and 55,250,000 paying revenue to 
native chiefs subject to the Britis 1 crown ; yet, 
out of this enormous aggregate of 241,287,000 
people, the government finds it extremely diffi- 
cult to get $250,000,000 a year in taxes. When 
our own nationality numbers as many, we shall 
be paying, at the present rate, about $2,000,- 
000,000, annually. 


.. Mr. Grant White is meeting with serious 
obstacles in his attempt to reform our “ gram- 
marless tongue.”” The last meeting of the 
Philological Society exposed the fallacy of his 
arguments against ‘“‘is being done,’”’ and the 
like: and now Professor Day comes to the de- 

ence of “had rather,’’ and ‘had better,” as 
‘good old idiomatic expressions,” and calls 
Mr. White a “grammatical sciolist.”” If Pro- 
fessor Day scans the pages of the Galaxy dur- 
ing the next few months, he will probably find 
something to his advantage. 


.. Mr. Beecher says: ‘‘ There were more lies 
told in the last campaign than there are mos- 
quitoes in all the dismal swamps of the coun- 
try; three or four of the big mosquitoes are 
caught, and al] the others are holding up their 
hands in horrorand crying ‘Oh! oh! oh!’ What 
right have they to cry?’’ he asks, “‘ since we 
have all been lying, all been stretching, for the 
sake of expediency?” ete. This is exactly the 
kind of logic which ‘“‘ mosquitoes,’”’ big and 
little, would be glad to impress upon their vie- 
tims all over the country. 


.. In the latest ‘* Jesuit Catalogue,” the to- 
tal strength of the society is set down at eight 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-one, of which 
France furnishes a contingent of two thousand 
six hundred and sixty-five, or considerably 
more than a fourth of the entire number. The 
several “‘ provinces” of the order are, Rome, 
Naples, Sicily, Venice, Turin, Austria, Hun- 

ary, Galicia, Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
Code, Champagne, Francia, Lyons, Toulouse, 
Aragon, Castile, England, Ireland, Mexico, 
New York, Maryland, and Missouri. 


.. Father Hyacinthe preached recently at 
the Protestant church at Paris known as the 
Oratory. He wore no clerical dress, and did 
not ascend the pulpit, but spoke from a plat- 
form. He laid great stress upon his position 
there in a Protestant church as a Catholic 
priest—asserting with great energy and posi- 
tiveness that, though he had abjured certain 
errors of the Church of Rome, and was no 
longer permitted to address her congregations 
in their own places of worship, he still held 
himself as firmly as ever a member of her com- 
munion. He did not appear before Protestants 
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as an exile, asking to be received into their 
church, but as a friend and ally. 


.. An exposition, which, if it is not at- 
tracting so much attention as the one of Vien- 
na, is, nevertheless, a considerable event in in- 
dustrial progress, is to be opened at Hiogo, 
Japan, on the 13th of next month. It is de- 
signed especially to make a complete exhibi- 
tion of the art and products of Japan before 
Western civilization found its way into the 
empire ; but it will comprise a full display of 
the present industrial products of the country, 
and will also be open to American and Euro- 
pean machinery. California has already for- 
warded the commodities she proposes to ex- 
hibit. 

.. The startling vicissitudes which the Bo- 
naparte family underwent during life seem to 
have followed their ashes. The dust of the 
first Napoleon, after lying for twenty years at 
St. Helena, now rests under the dome ‘of the 
Invalides. Josephine is buried at Malmaison, 
and the Duke de Reichstadt at Schénbrunn. 
Joseph, Lucien, Charles, and Jerome, brothers 
of the emperor, lie in different parts of Europe. 
Charles Marie Napoleon, father of the whole 
family, and Napoleon Charles, eldest son of 
Louis and Hortense, are buried at St. Leu, 
where also lies Napoleon Louis, the elder broth- 
er of the late emperor. The remains of Louis 
Napoleon are deposited at Chiselhurst. 


.. Prince Napoleon is too sagacious a poli- 
tician to act the réle of pretender to the French 
throne just now, and he has caused it to be an- 
nounced that he “‘ will have nothing to do with 
any political manifestations or intrigues, either 
in his own behalf or in that of any regency for 
the prince imperial.”” His sole desire now, lie 
says, is to obtain from the French Jaw-courts, 
and the French Assembly, a full recognition 
of his rights as a French citizen. When these 
are obtained, he will “‘ submit himself entirely 
to the form of government approved by the 
French nation.” The death of the emperor 
seems really, for the present at least, to have 
eliminated the Bonapartes from French poli- 
tics. 


.. Six Communist prisoners have effected 
an escape from the fortress of Port Louis, be- 
tween Brest and La Rochelle, which, accord- 
ing to the London Zimes, forms “ an historical 
parallel to Monte Cristo.” They discovered 
a way from their dormitory to a cellar under; 
neath, and determined to dig a road from the 
cellar to the sea. They sunk a shaft in the 
earth thirteen feet deep, and excavated forty- 
six feet till they reached the wall of the ram- 
part. All this had been done with nails torn 
out of the wood-work, but, when the rampart- 
wall was reached, nails were’ useless. It is 
constructed of enormous blocks of granite, 
joined by Roman cement, and is sixteen feet 
thick. The prisoners, however, tore a bar out 
of a window, and, with incredible labor, exca- 
vated a hole through which they could creep 
out on to the rocks, whence they escaped to 
England. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


EBRU ARY 8.—Railway collision near Dun- 
bar, Scotland ; nine persons killed ; sev- 
eral injured. 

Nine persons sentenced to fine and impris- 
onment by the court at Lisieux, France, for af- 
filiating with the Internationalists. 

A resolution is introduced in the Hungarian 
Chamber of Deputies demanding the expulsion 
of Jesuits from the country. 

Death of ex-Governor John W. Geary, of 
Pennsylvania. 

James Graham murdered at Little Neck, 
Long Island, by unknown persons. 


Fesrvary 9.—Death of the Empress Caro- 
line Augusta, of Austria. 

The Spanish Cortes resolve upon compul- 
sory military service. Carlists attack the gar- 
rison of Villadrate, but are repulsed. Intelli- 
gence that Ollo, a Carlist general, defeated the 
royal troops near Deva, and that the Carlist 





forces are so formidable that General Moriones 
has called for reénforcements. 

Dispatch that the Swiss Council of State 
has stopped the salaries of all priests for three 
months who read from their pulpits an unau- 
thorized papal brief establishing a separate 
bishopric of Geneva. 


Fesrvary 10.—Carlists reported active in 
Toledo, Guipuzcoa, and Navarre; the insur- 
rection spreading throughout eight provinces. 

The Senate passes the Alabama Claims 
Bill, and grants Senator Pomeroy a committee 
to investigate the charges of bribery made 
against him. The Committee on Privileges 
and Elections report that neither of the elec- 
toral votes of Louisiana can be received, on ac- 
count of irregularities. 

Accident on the Alleghany Valley Rail- 
road ; three killed, fourteen wounded. 

Intelligence of the death of Baron Blixen- 
Fivecke, at Baden-Baden, an eminent Danish 
statesman ; of James Hannay, an English au- 
thor; of Lawrence E. Knox, a Dublin journal- 
ist; and of the Rev. George H. Bowers, D. D., 
formerly Dean of Manchester, England. 


Fesrvary 11.—Amadeus, King of Spain, 
abdicates his throne, and the Cortes proclaim 
a republic. Saragossa invested by the Carlists. 

he Left Centre of the French Assembly 
assure Thiers of their support against the 
dimunition of his powers by the Committee of 
Thirty. The president affirms his intention 
to maintain his views before the Assembly. 
The Electoral-Law Committee decline to sub- 
mit their report to the Committee of Thirty. 

The House passes the Army Appropriation 
Bill, and a bill reducing letter-postage to two 
cents from July 1st., and the rates on newspa- 
pers. Oakes Ames produces memoranda be- 
fore the Crédit-Mobilier Committee of pay- 
ments of dividends to H. F. Wilson, James F. 
Wilson, Dawes, Colfax, Scofield, Allison, Pat- 
terson, Garfield, and Kelley. 

Intelligence that the Mexican Communist 
Lozada won the victory on the 28th ult., in- 
stead of the Government, as reported, and that 
his army had invaded portions of Jaliseo and 
Guadalajara. 


Fesrvary 12.—The Spanish Cortes elect a 
provisional government, with Figueras as Presi- 
dent of the Council; Cordoba, Minister of 
War; and Castelar, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Communists of London, Brussels, and 
Geneva, reported as leaving for Madrid. 

Advices of the destruction of the town of 
San Vicento, Republic of Salvador, by an 
earthquake ; no lives lost. 

Intelligence of an insurrection of the na- 
tives at Loanda, on the west coast of Africa, 
against the Portuguese Government, and that 
corvettes with troops had been dispatched to 
the colony. 

Congress counts the electoral votes for 
President and Vice-President, throwing out 
the votes of Georgia, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana, on account of irregularities. Grant and 
Wilson declared elected to serve from March 
4, 1873. 

Ann Ennis murdered at West Farms, N. 
Y., by her husband. 

Death of Martin Kalbfleisch, ex-Mayor of 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


Fesrvary 13.—The Spanish Cortes organ- 
ize permanently, electing Martos President of 
the National Assembly. Disturbances and 
fighting reported in the streets of Madrid. The 
cavalry of the regular army reported as favor- 
ing monarchy, with the Prince of Asturias as 
king, and the infantry supporting republican- 
ism. 

Advices of yellow fever at Rio Janiero; 
deaths averaging forty a day. 

Intelligence that General Crook had de- 
feated the Apaches, killing four and capturing 
twelve. 

A span of a bridge, building between Rich- 
mond and Manchester, Va., gives way, precipi- 
tating twelve workmen in the James; six 
drowned. 

Heavy snow-storm in Utah. 


Fesrvary 14.—Dispatch that several ves- 
sels of the British Mediterranean squadron 
have been ordered to Lisbon. 

Intelligence of the abandonment at sea of 
the ship Jessore, 29th ult. ; steamer Humboldt 
saves all the crew but three. 





Reported movement in the Portuguese army 
for the establishment of a republic. 

Official corruption suspected in Germany ; 
committee of investigation appvinted. 

New a Government arming the people 
against the Carlists. Amadeus, the ex-king, 
received at Lisbon in regal state. Squadron 
of Italian vessels waiting there to convoy him 
home. Minister Castelar’s manifesto dis- 
patched to foreign governments. 


Hotices. 


IN NO. 202 OF THE FOURNAL 
we published the annual statement of the TRAVELERS 
InsuRANCE Company, of Hartrorp, showing a year 
of remarkable prosperity, and well merited, by the care- 
ful and judici of its officers. We ask 
attention to the advertisement of the Company, on our 
last page, which says: “In these days of accidents, 
every business man, working-man, professional man, 
or any other man, should have an accident policy. It 
can be procured at little trouble and small cost.” 


THE EAGLE STEEL PEN RULER 
is the only counting-house and office ruler especially 
adapted to the use of a steel or gold pen for ruling, its 
peculiar construction making it simply impossible to 
blot the paper, however careless the ruler may be. D. 
Appteton & Co., Stationers, Sole Agents, 549 & 551 
Broadway, N. Y. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. 
Joun Bocert, Jersey City, N. J., bought a $55 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, and 
earned enough to pay for it in five weeks, stitching 
linen coats. See the new Improvements and Woods’s 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 


























APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOKS OF 
American Travel. I. WESTERN TOUR. IL 
SOUTHERN TOUR. III. NORTHERN AND 
EASTERN TOUR. The three volumes cover every 
portion of the country; afford a complete guide to 
every city and every place of interest, and give full 
descriptions of every route of travel. Each volume 
accompanied with maps. Price, $2.00 each. 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 
published semi-monthly, with Maps, gives complete 
Time-Tables of all American Railroad Routes. Price, 
25 cents. 


SPICY. ANovel. By Mrs. M.J. Lams. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, price, 
$r.00; cloth, $1.50. 











LAKEVILLE. A Novel of Western 
Society. Forming the tenth volume in Appletons’ 
‘* Library of American Fiction.” With Illustrations. 
8vo. Paper, price, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. (Nearly 
ready.) . 





COFFEE: its History, Cultivation, and 
Uses. By Rosert Hewitt, Jr. Illustrated with 
Chromo-lithograph Woodcuts and a Map of the World. 
1 vol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN SCI- 
ence, Philosophy, and Morals. By Hersert SPEN- 
cer, author of “First Principles,” “The Principles 
of Biology,” etc. New edition. 1 vol., r2mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50 

The sent revised edition of “Recent Discus- 
sions” catgian six additional articles, and completes 
the first collection yet made of Mr. Spencer's 
laneous essays. 














